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The Arts and Crafts Exhibition. 


HHLE second exhibi- 
tion of the Arts 
and Crafts Society, 
opened this week 
at the New Gal- 
lery in Regent- 
street, is quite as 
interesting as the 
first one, and in- 
cludes a greater 
variety of work. We should be glad in 
future exhibitions to see the element of 
furniture design more developed and rather 
better illustrated than it can be said to be 
here, in spite of one or two very good 
examples; furniture being certainly one of 
the most important branches of craft to which 
artistic fancy and invention can be applied, 
seeing how large a place the objects coming 
under this category necessarily fill in the 
surroundings of our daily lives, how much 
scope they offer for variety and novelty of 
treatment, and what an interesting link they 
form between architecture and many minor 
forms of decorative work. Furniture, in fact, 
is & kind of minor and lighter form of 
architecture, equally dependent on con- 
tructive soundness of design and execu- 
tion, and governed by much the same 
principles as architectural design. In it, as in 
architecture, decoration must be subordinated 
toconstruction ; and, as in architecture, simple 
and harmonious lines of composition are more 
effective and satisfactory to the judgment 
than a scrambling outline and a superfluity 
and bustle of decoration. Excrescences and 
eccentricities are equally out of place in 
both forms of art. There are two or three 
pieces of furniture we will name in passing, 
which admirably illustrate these require- 
ments; but furniture is inadequately illus- 
rated, and on another occasion it might be 
werth while to try to extend this branch of 
the exhibition by devoting one room specially 
and solely to it. On the other hand, decora- 
live sculpture, or rather modelling, is more 
Py renege than last year; we have 

addition of lace, which we do not 
“member in last year's show, and of some 
“xperiments in new methods of decoration; 
‘ad the display of textile work is very good in 
— though perhaps not better than last 





There seems here and there to be some un- 
“ertainty as to the precise line which should 


Exhibition from that shown in a fine-art exhi- 
bition in the usual sense of the term. Some 
of the figure designs exhibited here come as 
near as possible to being merely rather badly 
painted pictures, and illustrate the remark 
once made by an eminent painter, that what 
was called decorative painting appeared 
to him to mean pictures by people who 
could not paint. The real distinction would 
seem to be this, that decorative painting or 
sculpture is that which is necessarily reduced 
to a simpler form than exists in the multi- 
plicity of detail of nature, in order to fit it for 
execution in a special material or to harmonise 
it with an architectural design. Itis a foible 
of decorative artists, unfortunately, to think 
that this isa higher form of art than pictare- 
painting. It is better for a given material 
and position than pictorial work, but it does 
not follow that it is better in the abstract. 
Mr. R. T. Blomfield, in one of the essays 
prefaced to the catalogue (and which are 
mostly very good reading), makes it a charge 
against Turner that in his illustration to 
Rogers’ “ Italy ” he showed no modification of 
his habitual practice in painting, and that it 
never entered into Turner’s head that “ the 
method which was admirable in a picture, 
aided by all the resources of colour 
was beside the mark when applied to the 
printed page with all the limitations of 
black and white and the simple line.” No; 
Turner was far too great a poet in landscape- 
painting to be harnessed in any such shackles. 
He wanted to make the best picture he could. 
Mr. Blomfield’s essay illustrates the notion 
very prevalent nowadays, that the primary 
duty of a book illustration is to harmonize 
with the page and the printing, to combine to 
produce 4 decorative effect. There is a good 
deal to be said for this, of course ; it is a new 
kind of interest in art; but it is not to be 
done without reducing the interest of the 
picture. No better model could -be followed, 
we are told, than Durers woodcuts. They 
are magnificent in their way ; but to imitate 
their style now, as some young architectural 
draughtsmen like to do, 1s only a kind of 
archeological affectation, like the fashion 
for gavottes and other antique forms in 
contemporary musical composition. As we 
have referred to Mr. Blomfield’s essay, we 
may add that where a general decorative 
effect of the page is to be aimed at, there is 
a great deal of pomt in ; 

type of the book “ establishes » kind of scale 
of its own” to which a line-drawing should 








rather disposed to think that this view of 
the decorative function of type is being some- 
what exaggerated. Afterall, wedo not want 
to look at the type for its own sake, but for 
the ideas of which the words are the symbols. 
But drawings are not symbols, and their 
interest for the eye is of quite a different 
order. 

There could not be a better example of 
decorative design in the true sense than the 
cartoon for Mr. Holiday's large circular 
window for the Theological College of New 
Jersey, which hangs in the North Gallery 
(45), and which we illustrated in the Builder 
for September 14th; and the same artist's 
design in illustration of the verse “ Of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven” (44), which is in 
fact a drawing adapted from a design for 
stained-glass windows for St. Thomas's 
Chureh, New York; that is to say, the 
special details and treatment peculiar to 
stained glass are omitted, and the design 
transformed into one for wall decoration. 
An illustration of this is published in 
the present number (see lithograph). Both 
these designs are purely decorative, in 
idea as well as in drawing; they are 
not only on one plane in drawing, but 
on one plane in conception, if ome may 
use the phrase. The whole is ideal; the 
figures are abstractions, expressing ideals, 
not concrete characters. Turn from this to 
Mr. Heywood Sumner’s large egrafite design 
at the top of the room (66). “The sure 
revolving test of Time,” and we see what 
pitfalls artists fall into when they forget to 
keep their ideas in one plane, and mingle the 
real and the ideal. Here is a group of real- 
istic cart-horses, — conventionalised so far 
as is necessary for execution in agraffito, cer- 
tainly; that is to say they are drawn in bold 
simple outline, with the manes finely treated 
in sweeping black lines, and with only just so 
much indication of texture and detail as the 
method of sgraffito allows of: all this is very 
well; they walk round in a cirele turning a 
grinding-machine, on the top of which sits the 
ideal figure of Time directing them, and 
behind is a “decorative treatment” of a 
timber barn. The combination is quite absurd ; 
it only needed to put a cart-whip into the 
hand of “ Time” to make it complete, Last 
year the same artist produced some agraffito 
figured with very fine and suitable effect. 
But this design is an intellectual absurdity, 
however clever in dr=wing. 













“patate the work for the Arts and Crafts 


“Mr. Walter Crane's three panels in low 
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_ 'tpoom: are the frieze in water-colours called 
‘“* Fowlers”. (5) with the wild geese appa- 


“of it (16), and the desi 


_ horizontal moor i, the piece of brass with a 
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relief, “Thought Reading,” “The Dance,” and 
“ Téte-d-téte ” (86, 90, 92), gesso work on 
fibrous plaster panels, are interesting experi- 
ments in the introduction of figures in modern 
evening dress into decoration. In “ The 
Dance” women only are engaged, three figures ; 
in the other two one of the figures is a man, 
whose black suit is just indicated by a grey 
lacquer tint. These are very clever experi- 
ments; whether anyone would ever be brought 
to regard them seriously as decoration may be 
doubted. Other bas-reliefs from the same 
artist, exhibited along with these, are charm- 
ing; still more so the two designs for stained 
glass panels for doors leading into a picture 
allery ; “Speculum Nature” and “ Sphera 
maginatio” (84,95). In these the graceful 
undulating lines of the draped figures contrast 
beautifully with the square lines and style of 
the borders in which they are half framed. 
There are many minor exhibits in the North 
Gallery of much beauty and interest. Mr. 
Cobden Sanderson’s case of book-bindings is 
pre-eminent among these. There is really a 
poetry of its kind, besides beautiful execu- 
tion, in such bindings as the copies of “ Parsi- 
fal,” “In Memoriam,” and “ De Imitatione,” 
besides a practical suggestion in binding. 
This is, that the backs are made concave in- 
stead of convex, so that when the book is 
opened, the leaves radiate naturally from the 
curve of the back. Every one knows how 
often, in opening a book with the usual 
round back, there is a gap left between the 
actual sewn back of the leaves and the convex 
back of the cover, and it seems odd that it has 
not occurred to any one else that. it was a 
fault of construction to make an outwardly 
convex back for leaves the inner edges of 
which must necessarily tend to assume a con- 
cave form when the book is opened. Mr. 
Sanderson works in the true spirit of an artist 
and craftsman, considering design and con- 
struction from an unconventional point of 
view. - The various printed cretonnes designed 
by Mr. Day, and the working drawings for 
them, in this room, are many of them perfect 
examples of work of their kind, rich in general 
effect and admirably drawn in detail. Another 
set of exhibits that should be noticed are the 
repoussé brass and copper eee executed by 
members of the Guild and School of Handi- 
craft, especially the fish design one of the 
couple numbered 64, by Mr. John Pearson, 
and thesame contributor's two plates numbered 
45. Mr. Pollen’s design of the painted roof 
in Kilkenny Castle (32), with the pretty fairy- 
like figures appearing one after another on 
the line: of curved braces seen in _per- 


spective, is charming in its way, but 
the desi seems rather to ignore the 
form and _ structural conditions of the 


roof. Mr. Walter Lonsdale exhibits two very 
pretty little water-colour drawings of the 
clearstory windows of the Great Hall at Bute 
House, in which coloured representations of 
the Signs of the Zodiac career through a field 
of irregularly-leaded blue glass: the design 
entitely ignores the windows, and is as if 
seen through them in the sky; a fanciful 
pretence which is pleasing in its way, if not 
quite ‘reasonable. Miss Hooper’s design in 
water-colour for wall-paper (18) is a fine bit 
of conventional foliage ; and very fine is the 
design for the frieze to the “ Peacock Garden” 
wall-paper (6), made by Mr. Crane for Messrs. 
Jeffery & Co. Among the absurdities of the 


rently strung on telegraph wires (decorative 


st punched on the middle 
of the artist who 
reyards the “ Holy Grail” as a kind of Sévres 
vase (26), which may be paired off with the 
decorative figure (3) of a saint with a blue 
china plate behind her head as a nimbus. 

Mr. Crane’s settle and Mr. Lethaby’s altar- 
table in this room are effective in colour- 
treatment, but both are poor in constructive 
design. In this respect the best piece of fur- 
niture, in the Exhibition is the sideboard in 


rude figure of C 





mahogany and -metal (174) in the West 
Gallery, Sislgnok tes Mr. R T. Blomfield, and 
xecuted by Mr. John Finch is is a 


thoroughly good piece of work, with little of 
mere ornament, but good in its lines and very 
solid in style and execution; and although the 
general appearance is plain and unpretending, 
a considerable amount of thought has gone to 
the working out of the details. The maho- 
gany cabinet designed by Mr. T. R. Spence, 
which is in the corresponding position on the 
other side of the room, is an instructive com- 
parison with this; there is a too perceptible 
effort to do something out of the way in the 
matter of detail, and the brass panels with 
their raised and curled edges look out of 
place and would be always catching in some- 
thing. There is a good and rather un- 
usual bit of work in the semi-oriental- 
looking hunging cabinet in Italian walnut, 
designed by Mr. G. Jack (437), as also in 
Mr. Benson’s “ Music Cabinet,’ decorated 
with incised work (282); and a chimney- 

iece and grate designed by Mr. J. Jack for 
mes. Longden & Go, deserves notice for its 
simplicity of design and the broad style of the 
brass repoussé ornament in the angles of the 
fire-place. The finest things in the West 
Gallery, however, are the small inlaid drawer 
fronts of rosewood and ivory, designed by Mr. 
Stephen Webb (274, 5,6). This is work that 
could only be introduced into a cabinet de 
luve, but it is of exquisite design and work- 
manship; the designs consist of delicate con- 
ventional foliage with little silhouette figures 
introduced among the foliage ; 274, where the 
figures represent children swinging, is perhaps 
the most beautiful of all, and is a piece 
of work which it would be difficult to surpass 
for grace of design and beauty of execution ; 
the workmanship is by Mr. R. Smith. 

There is some brass-work to be seen in this 
room, among which a large lectern in 
wrought brass, for St. George’s Church, New- 
castle-on-Tyne (226) deserves mention; a 
very sumptuous specimen of brass furniture 
treated in the thin hammered-out manner 
which is regarded now by many as the ortho- 
dox artistic treatment of all metal ; but it may 
be questioned whether this laminated treat- 
ment, specially suitable no doubt to work in 
the precious metals (gold especially) on a small 
scale, may not be carried too far in metal- 
work on a large scale, and whether this 
bush, as one may call it, of bristly brass curls 
and leaves and tendrils, clustered under the 
desk of the lectern, is altogether what one 
desires to find in that position. The more 
solid and sober candle-{standard in brass, 
designed by Mr. Sedding for Messrs. Longden 
& Cv. (256), though it looks a little more 
commonplace at first sight, appears to us to 
be a more suitable style of work for heavy 
and massive brass furniture. Miss Laura 
Bray is to be complimented on her small bits 
of repoussé brass-work, especially the four 
flat candlesticks (193) with sockets formed of 
a spiral twist in a characteristic manner. 

mong the surface decoration and textiles 
in this room are particularly to be mentioned 
the “Corinthian Scroll” wall-paper (157) 
designed by Mr. Day, and printed in 
“blended flocks”; a very fine bold piece of 
decorative foliage design; and the panel of 
embroidery in wool designed by Mr. G. Jack 
and worked by Mrs. Jack 129), a very fine 
bit of design and workmanship. Mrs. Gerald 
Davies’ bedcover in imitation of an old 
English design (123), Mrs. Staniland’s panel 
of embroidered muslin (125), and Miss 
Jenkins’s Portiére with a design adapted 
from a plaque in a mosque in Cairo (128) and 
carried out on a very bold and grand scale, 
are all fine examples of their class of artistic 
workmanship. Among some small things in 
a corner of the room are some decorative 
panels by Mr. J. Smetham Allen, described 
as ‘panel in brass with copper ground ” ; the 
figures and other details of the design are 
in bright brass perfectly flat, but with a slight 
etching on them, and a roughened ground 
between. If this is the copper ground, we 
presume the designs must be cut from a thin 
film of brass and affixed to the ground. 
The effect is novel, but there is rather 
a tawdry air about it as a method of deco- 
ration. Another still more novel and still 
more tawdry piece of work is Miss Anstruther 
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Thompson’s “ Wall decoration in appli 
stuffs, high relief,” and representing “6 ~ 
of Moors led by a fanatic,” a subject as odd 
as the method of execution. “Moors” were 
probably chosen in order to give an excuse fop 
brightly-coloured costumes; and the fj 
look like so many stuffed dolls treated in 
bas-relief; they are done with great spirit 
and the whole shows undoubted talent, but 
we hope the author will not do it again: she 
might certainly employ her talent to better 
purpose. Near this hangs an architectura} 
drawing which certainly seems in place in an 
exhibition representing the combination of 
arts and crafts: it represents one bay of the 
new church in Sloane-street designed by Mr. 
Sedding, and the general design is his, but 
the frieze is by Mr. Burne-Jones ; the figureg 
of prophets in the spandrils by Mr. Armstead- 
the figures of the Apostles on the piers by Mr. 
Thornycroft ; and the stained glass in the 
window by Mr.Whall. We give an illustration 
of the drawing in the present number (see 
lithograph). 

The small room (South Gallery) containg 
pottery, some designs for sculptural decora- 
tion, and a little stained glass shown in a dark 
room partitioned off, and of which there igs 
not much to be said. The only three bits worth 
mention are the small panel with a draped 
head and bust and some fruit (618) by Mr, 
J. R. Spence, which is a really good bit of 
colour ; Mr. Whall’s little panels with children, 
called “ Welcome” and “ Farewell,” for a 
hall door (621, 622) and Messrs. J. and W, 
Guthrie’s leaded shield design, which is a 
good piece of work of asimple kind. Among 
the examples of decorative modelling is a 
good piece of Anaglypta wall decoration de- 
signed by; Mr. Voysey, consisting of oak-leaf 
and acorn in very low relief. Mr. Mark 
Rogers’s model of a _ salver illustrating 
“ Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic,” is a 
good and original design; and in connexion 
with this class of work we ought not to have 
forgotten to notice, in the North Gallery, 
Miss France’s model for a rose-water vase 
and bottle, to be executed in repoussé silver. 
An interesting exhibit, though too small and 
too rough for the design to be appreciated from 
it, is the sketch model for a frieze to go over 
Heath’s hat shop in Oxford-street, represent- 
ing the history and manufacture of hats in 
ancient and modern times. We had looked 
with some curiosity at the long blank space 
which has remained for some months over 
the ground-floor shop windows of Heath’s, 
which was evidently to be filled up with 
something in time ; and it is creditable to the 
firm that they have thought it worth while 
to add this bit of sculpturesque expression to 
the architecture of their front. The sculptor 
is Mr. Benjamin Creswick. Messrs. Maw & Co. 
make a noble display in this room with @ 
kind of screen or erection of lustred tile- 
ware, with figure panels by Mr. Walter 
Crane and a foliage border by Mr. Day; 
figures and foliage, in a warm red tone ona 
lighter ground, are admirably designed, and 
the whole represents the most artistic use of 
tiles as a wall-covering. Some decorative 
panels in gesso on wood, that are exhibited in 
this room, do not go to bear out all that is said 
touching gesso in one of the introductory essays 
to the catalogue; there is something rather 
66 _— ” about it, though the general 
effect at a distance is pretty. The wood- 
carving, like the stained glass, is not much ; 
but there are some very good bits of pottery ; 
among others are some plates and cups 
designed and executed by Mr. Thackeray 
Turner, which are so good that they tempt 
us to forgive him a good many of his official 
sins as secretary of the ‘Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings.” 

We have only space to specify, among the 
exhibits in the entrance-hall, a model of the 
chimneypiece executed at Ashridge for Far! 
Brownlow, by Mr. Mark Rogers,—a piece © 
work inspired by the recollection of Steven, 
with two finely-designed Telamon figures; 
and a chimneypiece called “a Tangerine 
fireplace” designed by Madame Cassavettt, 
which we presume the Tangerine element 7 

ted only in the architectural detaus > 
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the sculpturesque portion of the design con- 
sists of a figure in very low relief on each pier 
of the fireplace, and a group of figures (appa- 
rently seated round a fire) in equally low relief 
on the lintel; this portion of the work is very 
refined in execution, and the whole thing is of 
considerable interest and originality. 

Among the essays prefixed to the catalogue, 
to which we have already referred, one of the 
best is the concluding one by Mr. Day on 
«Working Drawings,’ the main object of 
which is to draw the attention of the public 
to the difference between drawings made by 
a designer simply to express his meaning as 
fully as is necessary, and the kind of show 
drawing which is made for competition or for 
exhibition. The essay deserves the attention 
of the public, who are mostly under great 
misapprehension on this score, and very prone 
to mistake drawing for design. 








NOTES. 


Pec are officially informed that the 
IWS!) plans of the new street from 
Vw aise to the Strand, 
NTS TSN proposed by the London County 
Council, are not in a sufficiently advanced 
stage to be made public; but from the descrip- 
tion given of them in the report presented at 
Tuesday's meeting of the Council we are, so 
far, of opinion that the Committee are right 
in their preference of the more western route 
from Southampton-row to Catherine-street, 
with a spur street eastward to St. Clement 
Danes (as described in our report in another 
cohen It is a great deal better that the main 
new route from north to south should fall into 
the Strand near Wellington-street, as the ap- 
proach to Waterloo Bridge, than that it should 
be brought in behind or close to St. Mary’s 
Church. The latter route is not the most 
direct, and would still leave excuse for those 
who want to pull the church down. We 
publish a plan this week by Mr. Nevill, show- 
ing a scheme of his for a street debouching 
into the Strand at that point; but we cannot 
recommend it unless on financial grounds. 
If the scheme recommended by the County 
Council Committee is adopted, it is proposed 
that all the property remaining in the triangle 
between the new main street, the spur street, 
and the Strand, should be acquired for rebuild- 
ing. There would in that, case bean opportunity 
for arranging the. laying-out of the ground so 
as to make the most effective architectural 
use of the’ two churches, without their o 


structing traffic in any way. 3 | 
ie reference to this question of the new street 
scheme, we observe that the Pal/ Mall 
Gazette of Wednesday, in reporting the pro- 
ceedings of the Council, appends a plan, 
with the remark,, “ the following plan will 








explain the new scheme,” the reader being 


apparently intended to infer that this is 


the County ‘Council plan, which has been 
communicated to the Pall Mall ‘Gazette. 
The plan is a reductién of one by Mr. 
Forster Hayward, which first appeared as 
a lithographic illustration in the Budlder 
for November 18, 1882. Jt differs materiall 
from. the County Council route as described, 
as any attentive reader would see at once, as the 
main route comes into the Strand east of St. 


Mary's, whereas the County Council route is | 


to come in at Catherine-street. 
all one to: an 
days ; ‘they have 
aid if the reader is stupid enough to be taken 


in by the stratagem, it is his own fault, of 
course, — : a de | 


But that is 
enterprising journal ” ‘nowa- 





A NUMBER of builders and ‘contractors 
rs (about seyenty, we are informed), have 
ormulated, ithrough a: Committee of which 


Lawrence -Stevens is the. Chairman, a: 


aemerial tothe London School Board; setting 
orth that they, “ as ratepayers and tradesmen 
ia haa on their respective businesses in 
#ndon,” object. to the action of the School 

ard in restricting tenders for new schools 
and for repairs to # limited number of selected 


given their readers a plan, 


_ 





builders (twelve for new buildings and seven 
for repairs). They urge that 

‘Many of your memorialists have been for 
a number of years working for your Board (they 
were recommended by honourable members) to 
carry out at the schools work that could not be 
tendered for; and being without knowledge of 
complaint as to their efficiency, consider that after 
so Many years’ connexion with your Board in carry- 
ing into completion the work entrusted to them, the 
mere fact of their being now so publicly excluded 
by you implies a stigma upon their characters.” 


If it be the case that some of the memo- 
rialists have been employed and are now ex- 
cluded, this complaint is not made without 
reason. But the statement in another para- 
graph, that the procedure of the Board “is 
inimical to their (the memorialists’) interests 
as ratepayers and tradesmen,’ though doubt- 
less true in fact, is hardly to the point. They 
are only a small proportion of the ratepayers, 
and the question for the Board is what is to 
the interest of the whole body of ratepayers. 
We presume the course of the Board has 
been dictated by the belief that it will save 
risk as to employing inferior builders, or 
that it will save time and trouble in making 
inquiries as to builders who may gain a com- 
petition contract, but of whose work and 
status little is known. This is a certain ad- 
vantage there is no doubt, and means a saving 
of public time (which is public money) ; but 
it may be doubted whether it is not compen- 
sated for by the loss of the widest market, and 
the tendency among favoured competitors to 
tender higher than they would otherwise do. 
We should say the question requires con- 
sideration, but it must be considered on public 
grounds, not merely in the interests of a 
section of the ratepayers who happen to be 
prejudicially affected by it. 





, ter architects of Departments in France 
have for some years been making 
attempts at a professional organisation ; the 
numbers of the departmental and “ regional” 
architects have considerably increased of late, 
and a conference is now announced to be held 
at Bourges on Sunday, organised by M. 
Chevallier of Nice, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the best means of carrying out cor- 
porate action among the provincial architects 
of France. Bourges was selected as being 
about the most central town in France. A 
committee has been formed and fifteen pro- 
vincial societies of architects have inscribed 
themselves in the provisional list of those 
who desire to join the movement. The repre- 
sentatives of the professional societies whose 
headquarters are in Paris (the “ Société 
Centrale,” “ Caisse de Défense Mutuelle,” &c.) 
have been invited to attend the Conference. 
WE cannot say that the report of the 
! deputation from the London Working 
Men’s Association, sent to inspect the Paris 
Exhibition, impresses us with the idea that 
any specially valuable or practical result is to 
be obtained by sending working men to report 
on exhibitions of this kind. We have failed 
to find anything of special interest in the 





report, in which, we are surprised to find, 
among other things, the most absurd rhodo- 


montade of French writers about the Eiffel 
Tower accepted apparently in perfect good 
faith by the practical working man of Eng- 
land. The following information in regard to 
the way in which the marble - working 
trade is carried on, if correct, is of interest : 
it is from the report of Mr. G. Mitchell :— 


‘The machinery for working marble is superior 
to any in England, which is a great saving in labour. 


Another system is very largely adopted ; this is,— 


many live out of town or away from centres as much 


as from six to ten miles,—the materials are cut to: 


size, and taken round to the various homes at 
various times to suit all; by this means:the masters 
get it done 10.per cent. cheaper. When work is 
slack, these 
make up for this, they have a few acres of land on 
which to go, so that they produce what they want 
to eat and to spare. This makes them better off 
than the constant hands in the towns. This also 
prevents overcrowding in their large centres of 


industry. This system contributes largely to the 


happiness of the people, and to the absence of that 
squalid poverty so often witnessed in Great 
Britain.” aes Aa 


ople are the first to suffer; but to 


That such a life is a happier and healthier one 
for the artisan than working in a crowded 
factory is unquestionable, and the idea is 
aterry. 8 one to be considered as a means of 

reaking through the increasing pressure and 
crowding of working men into towns to be 
near their work: but we fail to see how it 
can be cheaper to get work done in this way, 
unless the labourer foregoes more than 10 per 
cent. to compensate for the loss of time and 
the carriage of material involved. It is grati- 
fying, in the various reports, to read of the 
courtesy and good feeling with which the 
delegates were everywhere received by their 
French brethren in the crafts. 





AGINTON HALL, the seat of Mr. W. 
Bromley-Davenport, M.P., which, to- 


library and pictures, and some furniture, was 
destroyed by fire on last Monday morning, 
stands upon high ground about three miles 
distant from Coventry. It is situated in a 

arish of that name, the Badechitone of 
adeeb Survey, and since known as Bath- 
kinton, in Knightlow Hundred, upon the left 
bank of the Sowe, a tributary of the Avon. 
This mansion, whose walls alone now remain, 
was built on the site of the former hall, that 
was burnt in 1706, being the property of 
Speaker Bromley, whose loss was made good 
in part, by a Parliamentary vote. Light 
years later Queen Anne planted a cedar tree 
there. The original residence, Baginton 
Castle, had been built by Sir William Bagot, 
circa 1380, whose monument (1400) is in 
the parish church, once a chapel of Kenil- 
worth Priory. It was in the castle that 
“Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby,” 
lodged on the eve of the day he met Thomas 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, in the lists at 
Coventry, before King Richard II. In the 


Bromley, from whom it has passed to its 
resent possessor. The castle ruins, consist- 
ing only of mounds covered with turf, are 


distant from the hall. They were visited last 
year by the Royal Archeological Institute, 
during their Congress at Leamington, as we 
reported in our columns on August 25, 1888. 





players and organ-builders. 


that the pedal stops necessa 
each manual are grouped wit 
that manual, a system which is certainly 
more logical and (in a large organ) more easy 


all the pedal stops apart as a separate group; 


wind.can be cut off from or admitted to 


Another contrivance is, that whatever are the 
stops actually drawn on the three manuals at 


will throw the whole 


what the same as the old “ventil” system, 


new manner. The one drawback to all systems 


actually “out” or “in,” and the player 





pre occen to have a clear head and to know his 


gether with all its contents, save the valuable 


reign of King James I. the manor belonged | 
to William Bromley, ancestor of Secretary’ 


situated in the park, nearly a quarter of a mile ' 


er organ at St. Barnabas, Pimlico, which | 

has just been rebuilt and largely added | 
to, is arranged on asystem patented by Mr... 
Casson, which is worth the notice of organ-. 
The first and . 
more obvious feature of Mr. Casson’s system , 
consists in a method of grouping the stops.so. . 
to go with., 
the stops of; 


~ 


ae 


to “read” and manipulate than that of placing . 


but the important point, which is the subject | 
of the patent, is a system of planning the | 
wind-conduits in the interior, so that the : 


various groups of stops by the mere pressure . 
of a button, without, any mechanical move- ; 
ment of the slides or draw-stops. The. best . 
point, and which is a really beautiful piece of .., 
arrangement, is that whatever combination of | 
stops is drawn on either of the manuals, the 
pressure on a button puts in gear a suitable | 
selection of pedal stops for that combination. , 


‘any, moment, a pressure on a single pedal ., 
ower of the instru- . 
ment under the control of the player, the wind. . 
being admitted to the pipes janother way : 
round, so to speak, without any movement of - 
the visible draw-stops.. It.is of course some-. 


—s - 


only very highly elaborated and treated ina : 


of this kind is, of course, that the position of | 
the draw-stops does not show what stops are . 


instrument very well; but the gain in quiet-.’. 
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ness and rapidity in making changes is very 
great, and the system is far less likely to get 
out of order than any system for the mecha- 
nical movement of slides, draw-stops, and 
levers, which even the best mechanism will 
hardly achieve with the perfect freedom from 
noise which is desirable in organ mechanism. 





Ay E may draw the attention of our readers 
to the series of lectures which Professor 
Stuart Poole intends to give at University 
College this season,on Mediveval Archeology. 
The following is the summary of the subjects 
and dates of the lectures :— 

Wednesday, Oct. 16, 5 p.m.—Inaugural Lecture, 
‘*The Middle Ages ” ; the Professor. 

Wednesday, Oct. 23, 5 p.m.—‘*The West in the 
Middle Ages” ; the Professor. 

Thursday, Oct. 24, 11.30 a.m.—Demonstration at 
the British Museum. 

Wednesday, Oct. 30, 5 p.m.—‘‘The East in the 
Middle Ages”; the Professor. 

Wednesday, Nov. 6, 5 p.m.—‘‘The East in the 
Middle Ages” (continued). 

Wednesday, Nov. 13, 5 p.m.—*“ The Mosque” ; the 
Professor. 

Thursday, Nov. 14, 5 p.m.—Demonstration at the 
British Museum, the Professors House. 

Saturday, Nov. 16, 7 p.m.—Demonstration at the 
South Kensington Museum. 

Wednesday, Nov. 20,.5 p.m.—‘ The Cairene 
House’’; the Professor. 

Thursday, Nov. 21, 5 p.m.—Demonstration at the 
British Museum, the Professor’s House. 

Saturday, Nov. 23, 7 p.m.—Demonstration at the 
South Kensington Museum. ) 

Wednesday, November 27, 5 p.m.—“ Persian Art,” 
Mr. Cecil Harcourt Smith, of the British 
Museum. 

Thursday, Nov. 28, 5 p.m.—Demonstration at the 
British Museum, the Professor's House. 

Saturday, Nov. 30, 7 p.m.—Demonstration at the 
South Kensington Museum. 

Wednesday, Dec. 4, 5 p.m.—‘* Oriental Ceramic 
Art under the Mohammadan Dominion from 
the Seventh to the Fifteenth Century,” Mr. 
Henry Wallis. | 

Wednesday, Dec. 11, 5 p.m.—‘“‘ The Ceramic Art of 
Spain under Mohammadan Rule, and the In- 
fluence of the so-called Arab Art on European 
Ceramic Art up to the Renaissance,” Mr. 
Henry Wallis. 

Saturday, Dec. 14, 11.30 a.m.—Demonstration at 


the British Museum. 

Ww learned the other day, on paying a 

passing visit to Mr. Ruskin’s cele- 
brated museum of art conferred on an 
(apparently) rather ungrateful Sheffield, that 
the museum is to be removed from its present 
site to one within the town, experience 
having proved that the working population 
will mot walk two or three miles out of town, 
mostly up steep hills, to look at a collection 
of objects of ancient art. The whole story 
is an amusing comment on the want of 
practical common sense which has vitiated 
so many of Mr. Ruskin’s efforts to artistically 
evangelise the masses. This museum (why 
bestowed on Sheffield in particular we have 
never been able to discover) was, it was 
supposed, specially intended to extend and 
embellish the perceptions and lives of the 
men who were condemned to work in Sheffield 
eunanes. __ . Mr. — —_ never do 
anything like ordi e, and in a simple 
a ketal midioon, a collection ian 
planted not among the class of people who 
were to py by and enjoy it, but on a 
site which is a half-crown cab drive from 
the Midland Station, the neighbourhood most 
inhabited by factory population. The conse- 
quence is that, as the custodian frankly 
admitted, the working classes never come 
near it. There is nothing in the collection 
that is not worth looking at, though it is 
a curiously odd and illogical assortment of 
things having no relation to one another ; but 
there is a melancholy deserted look about the 
small room and its valuable but incoherent 
collection, and it is to be hoped that the 
transference to a more central position may 
bring a little more life to it. The catalogue 
to the museum, compiled by the hand of 
“The Master,” is a characteristic curiosity in 
its way; it is full of excellent moral refiec- 
tions, but it is next to impossible to find the 
information you want in it, the arrangement 
nar as devoid of system as the collection 
itseil. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
CONVERSAZIONE. 


THE Architectural Association commenced 
another session of its active and energetic 
existence with the customary conversazione on 
Friday evening last. The entertainment takes 
place nearly a month earlier than it used to do, 
a change having been made a few years ago in 
order that the session, at its close, might 
encroach less upon the summer months, when 
the attraction of outdoor amusements is found 
to interfere seriously with the work of the 
classes. The meeting was held, as it usually 
has been of late, in the Westminster Town-hall, 
and was in every way asuccess. At the com- 
mencement of the evening there was a partial 
return to old custom by the formal announce- 
ment by the President of the names of 
the prize-winners, to such of whom as were 
present he presented mysterious envelopes. 
It is to be regretted that many of the young 
gentlemen in question had the bad taste to 
absent themselves, a lack of courtesy to their 
fellow members which might well be held to 
justify the withdrawal of their prizes. Two or 
three had written to say they were unavoidably 
prevented from presenting themselves, and one, 
it was announced, had gone to Australia. Such 
cases are, of course, exceptions, but it is only 
due to the giver of a prize, whether an individual 
or a society, that the recipient should take some 
trouble to appear at the proper time to receive 
it; and, if he cannot be present in person, he 
can at least write an apology, or, better still, 


nominate a representative to appear for him.. 


The great attraction of the evening was 
the concert, during the performance of which 
the room was crowded to overflowing by an 
attentive audience that fully appreciated the 
efforts of Mr. John Elwin, Miss Ethel Winn, 
and the other performers to entertain them. 
Another centre of attraction was one of 
Mr. Edison’s new phonographs, which occupied 
the end of the large committee-room, and was 


the subject of frequent experiments during the. 


evening. 

The exhibition of drawings and sketches 
seemed.to suffer from the absence of competi- 
tion for the Architectural Union Company’s 

for measured drawings of old work. The 
ground formerly covered by this competition 
has been invaded by two new ones for prizes of 
greater value, and which are awarded at a dif- 
ferent period of the session ; and, in conse- 
quence, there was only one competitor this 
year, whose drawings, being unfinished, made 
no great show. The design for a town church, 
which was awarded the Association Medal, 
was, however, a first-rate one, and worked out 
with considerable skill and knowledge of Gothic 


detail, The sketches made by the travelling 


student during his tour were laid upon tables, 
and received an amount of attention which they 
fully deserve on account of their excellence, as 
well as of the large quantity of work done. A few 


sketches done in Mr. Ruskin’s style by a former. 


travelling student, Mr. D. J. Blow, and hung 
among the miscellaneous contributions, call for 
special notice on account of their delicate 
handling and true rendering of effect. Amon 
the work of the classes, that exhibited by the 
elementary colour decoration class was again 
conspicuous for the painstaking and conscien- 
tious nature of the work, small natural objects, 
such as butterflies, feathers and leaves, as well 
as simple decorative motives, such as the orna- 
ment on Greek vases, having been copied with 
@ care and appreciation which must lead, by a 
sure road, to some knowledge of colour 
harmonies and graceful forms. The work of 
the three water-colour classes, so energetically 
organised by Mr. W. G. B. Lewis, made a much 
better show than usual, and it is to be hoped 
the classes are now established on a firm basis; 
no better instructors could be found than Mr. 
Millard for the elementary, and Mr. Weedon for 
the senior class, and it ought not to be necessary 
to — out to students the pleasure and profit 
to be derived from skill in the art; to put it 
upon the lowest ground, it is a very marketable 
accomplishment, and one, too, which has 
certainly helped some prominent architects to 
a their present high position in the pro- 
ession. 








The Upsala Cathedral.—The new tower 
and spire on the old Upsala Cathedral have 
now been completed to their full height, viz, 
120 métres, 60 métres being masonry and the re- 
mainder iron. 


All the ironwork has been made 





Tat Motala. 








SANITATION: PAST AND FUTURE, 


THE following is the principal portion of the 
address delivered on Wednesday by Sir Edwin 
Chadwick, at the opening sessional meeting of 
the Sanitary Institute :— 


“ The Mosaic ordinances for the instruction of 
the priest, who was then the only health-officer 
as to the cleansing of the leprous house, which 
ordinances mark the house and its condition as 
a source of disease, have their analogy for the 
condition of unwholesome houses in modern 
times. The measure which we provided, and 
Lord Shaftesbury got passed, for the regulation 
of the common lodging-house, might be taken 
to be a measure for the cleansing of the leprous 
house in these times, by dealing, as in the Mosaic. 
ordinances, with foul walls, by means of white. 
washing, by ventilation, water-supply, and other 
sanitary particulars, which, when properly 
executed, were completely successful. The 
commentators on the Mosaic provision for dea]- 
ing with the leprous house (Lev. xiv. 33-53) have 
departed from it, and gone into the theory of 
the transmission of the disease from the person 
instead of from the house. 

One leprous condition is the dampness of 
walls ; and in England now, the common bricks 
absorb as much as a pint or pound of water, 
Supposing the external walls of an ordinary 
cottage be one brick thick, and to consist of 
12,000 bricks, they will be capable when 
saturated of holding 1,500 gallons, or 63 tons, 
of water. An instance occurred to me, whilst 
living at Richmond, Surrey, of the effect of 
dampness alone in the production of disease, 
On expressing to the local Registrar my surprise 
at the death-rate in that locality as being 24 in 
1,000, the then rate in the interior of the metro- 
polis itself, he stated that this excessive death- 
rate was in a measure to be accounted for by the 
erection of blocks of buildings for middle-class 
dwellings ; and that every new block brought in 
the first instance an addition to the death-rate. 
The fact was that the houses were let imme- 
diately, before they were dried, and it wasa 
matter of observation that, within a month 
after they were occupied, we saw the doctor's 
carriage at the door. The houses of the wage- 
classes are often left unoccupied, and they are 
left filthy as well as damp, and the effect of 
those conditions may be taken as conditions of 
the leprous house. For the prevention of those 
evils, I proposed the hollow-brick construction, 
which ought to be of pot, burned so hard as to 
be entirely non-absorbent. The Princs Consort 
adopted the principle, together with another 
point, that the ends of the hollow-brick should 
be glazed and the walls made washable. The 
construction of the damp wall in houses oc- 
cupied by the wage-classes, in single rooms 
especially, or of the leprous house, still continues 
without notice. 

Dr. Richardson, in his work ‘Diseases of 
Modern Life,’ gives evidence bearing on the 
evils of damp in our own time, in spite of all 
our sanitary labours. He says :—‘ Diseases of 
the most serious character, such as pulmonary 
consumption and rheumatism, are induced by 
air rendered impure by damp; that is to say, by 


& | the persistent saturation of air with water in a 


state of vapour. For this reason, the act of 
living in new houses that have not been tho- 
roughly dried, and the walls of which fail to 
hold the paper which is hung upon them, is 
often attended with the most terrible results, 
I visited a new and pretty row of houses 
in a London suburb four years ago, to attend 
a young lady who was suffering from the 
early stage of tubercular consumption. She 
had been recently married, and her house, 
newly furnished, and exhibiting in the 
drawing-rooms bridal presents, still in their 
original beauty, looked the very picture of pretti- 
ness and comfort. But its walls were reek 
from moisture, and the mirrors were obscu 
with condensed vapour. I pointed out the 
danger, and suggested the removal of the 
patient from the house. The suggestion, 45 
soon as it could be, was carried out, but too 
late to be of any avail, for the young lady suc- 
cumbed to the malady with which she was 
stricken, and her husband, who had also be- 
come affected in a similar way, and from the 
same cause, quickly followed her. On inquiry, 
I found that in the same row of pretty houses, 
twenty in number, there occurred, during the 
first two years of their occupation, six other 1- 
stances of consumption, and fourteen instances 
of acute rheumatic fever.’ 

It is not invariably. the new house that 1s yf 
{dered dangerous by being damp. There are 
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this country many old houses, picturesquely 
situated, which are not less. dangerous. The 

ger passing one of these residences is 
struck byits beauty. There is the ancient moat 
ground it, or the lake in front, with the sailing- 
poat and swans, the summer-house and splendid 
trees down to the water’s edge. The stranger 
may well enough be fascinated by the view, but 
let him inquire, and he will too often find a 
truly ghostly history of the place. He will 
be told, probably with some exaggeration of 
the truth, that the house is unlucky, that no 
one who has lived in it has reared a 
pealthy child, and that a traditional maledic- 
tion taints the place. If he enter the house, 
he finds a basement steaming with water 
vapour; walls constantly bedewed with mois- 
ture, cellars coated with fungus and mould; 
drawing-rooms and dining-rooms always, except 
in the very heat of summer, oppressive from 
moisture ; bedrooms, the windows of which are, 
in winter, often so frosted on their inner sur- 
face from condensation of the water in the air 
of the room that all day they are coated with 
ice. The malediction on the young nurtured in 
that mansion may not be so deep as is rumoured, 
and it is much less obscure than is imagined, 
but it is there, and its name is ‘damp.’.. . 

It is to be observed that the Mosaic ordinan 
that every man was to come clean within the 
camp, and that he should ‘wash himself with 
water, would accomplish the great factor for 
the prevention of disease and economy of force 
by the provision, which may now be introduced, 
of washing with tepid water, and also for ven- 
tilation with pure and ozone-charged air. It 
may be contended as a Scriptural ordinance for 
prevention, that baptism was literal and not 
figurative. The early Christians had baptistries 
in their houses, that is to say, baths, and not 
merely places to dip the finger in, as lazy and 
wicked heretics have pretended. I was once 
asked by an English prelate to write some 
sanitary expositions, which I was promised 
should be read from the cathedral pulpit, but I 
did not feel myself fitted for that task, and was 
otherwise fully occupied. 

I may mention, in the way of sanitary pro- 
gress, that the High Order. of the Bath, which 
her Majesty has been most graciously pleased to 
confer upon me, is, in fact, an order of the 
washed. In early times, some of the Knights 
took to washing themselves, and then kept 
themselves apart from those nasty, stinking 
Knights—the unwashed. Some others, having 
washed themselves, were admitted as Com- 
panions. The purification led to its being 
made a religious Order in the reign of Henry IV. 
As late as George I., vigils were kept, and 
the Knights met together in baths. The 
conditions of insanitation prevalent after 
the Conquest may be seen by sanitary in- 
spectors in’ the castles which they provided 
as strongholds. They surrounded them with 
stagnant moats, the atmosphere from which 
would of itself aggravate the death-rate of the 
Inmates. Then their rooms were small and ill- 
Ventilated. _They appear to have had no means 
of bringing in fresh water to every room, and no 


means of removing the fouled water. Their in- 


sanitary condition must have been like that of 
a slum, and they must have had a double death- 
pe eau to that of the worst of slums, and 

at double death-rate must, in most of these 
castles, have cleared away the castellans more 
; the arrows of the Saxons. 
of washing with tepid water. for a tenth of a 
' Spc soap included, and of adding one-fifth 

=e of flesh to the children with the same 

amount of food that may now be given, is a 
at iA a ae for which blessings may surely 


It appears in our own history, that when 


Population was exceedingly thin and un-. 


massed, life even in the very highest condition 
of society was short, even pine ne with the 
ea defective conditions. The mean age of 
an. Ades kings from William the Conqueror, 
Sah op by accident, down to Henry VIII., 
> oa he advantages of their high position, 

ty-five, excluding seven monarchs who 


_ slain. From that time to. the time of. 
_ — the mean age was not more 
ty. Edward VI. died at sixteen, 


ae lowered the average. Time-honoured 
re er, marked as at an extreme age, was 
sac when he died. Coming down later, 
that “ge age of Lord John Russell’s Cabinet, 
" 8, of the then directing experiences of 
sal ation, was sixty years. Mr. Balfour 
- ree other young members reduce the 
fan age of the present Cabinet to fifty-seven. 


Our new power 


It appears that the ages of the kings have ad- 
vanced ; the mean age of the Cabinets have 
advanced to about sixty, excepting the present 
Cabinet, whose mean age is lowered by three 
younger members. 

At the period of the Conquest, the population 
of England and Wales was under two millions. 
At the time of the Domesday Book, the popula- 
tion of Sussex could not have been more than 
ten thousand, or one-fifth of the population of 
Hastings at the present time. As population 
has advanced, production has advanced. Judging 
from the population of England and Wales, 
which was not above two millions, according to 
Professor Thorold Rogers, the average yield of the 
estates of the University of Oxford was not more 
than eight bushelsan acre. With the advance in 
population, production increased. In the time 
of Tull, in Queen Anne’s reign, it had reached 
to fifteen bushels an acre and five-fold, which 
is just what it is now in all France. In the 
time of Arthur Young (1741-1820) it had 
increased to twenty bushels. The farmer’s 
returns are not reliable, and Mark-lane has sent 
out to the corn-growing counties people to test 
the crops, and they found that the crops 
averaged in England thirty-two bushels, 
whilst in Scotland they average forty 
bushels, and with liquified-manure culture 
fifty bushels; and it is now stated on 
the experience in Essex, of the Scotch farmers 
who have taken up the farms abandoned 
by the old English farmers, that the production 
of the United Kingdom may be more than 
doubled. The commencement of the sanitary 
advance of population as well as of animals is 
by land-drainage, first introduced by Mr. Smith, 
of Deanston, by which it is proved that, where 
the subsoil drainage of the sites of towns has 
been effected, phthisis has been reduced by one 
half, and that there is a corresponding reduc- 
tion of the diseases vf animals. The rate of 
wages within the last forty years was three 
shillings a day; it has now advanced to six, 
whilst the price of provisions has been largely 
reduced, The experiences of land-drainage 
which I have recited are of vast importance for 
colonisation, for it is proved that, where the 
emigrants are located upon undrained land, full 
half their children are in their graves, from 
the insanitary conditions, soon after their fifth 
year. Sanitation, then, is necessary for the pro- 
tection of the resident population as well as of 
the immigrants. It may be taken that emigration 
is only at its commencement. In an article on 
Colonisation by M. Jules Duval, in M. Maurice 
Block’s ‘Dictionnaire de la Politique,’ the 
writer states that of the cultivable and habit- 
able portion of the globe, there is in fact only 
one-sixth in a state of normal colonisation and 
occupation. The remaining part is but thinly 
inhabited by tribes which will have to dis- 
appear before the advance of the Anglo-Saxon 
and other European races. The effect of 
insanitation in depopulating instead of 
populating was stated to me by Sir 
Francis Head as the result of his observation 
while he was Governor of Canada. He said 
the best means of protection of the Indians was 
in being at war with them, because there were 
only thin hostile lines and the Indians were 
very much kept to themselves, with very little 
loss; the most destructive thing, however, was 
being at peace with them, because that brought 


they bought rum or other spirits, and that was 
far more destructive to them than the con- 
dition of war; but the most destructive 
measure of all was to allow missionaries 
to go amongst them, un-informed as to 
the protective power of sanitation. These 
missionaries went far into their lines, and per- 
suaded the Indians to have regular habitations 
and to mass ‘themselves within the sound of 
the church bell; but the missionaries, being 
generally ignorant of sanitary science, or even 
of the Mosaic principles of it, these insanitary 
conditions introduced the zymotic diseases— 
small-pox especially—as well as others, which 
were most destructive of the filthy population 
thus massed together... . 

Now let me recount the results of examined 
experiences which appear to me to open up a 
future, especially for the wage classes of the 
population. In the first place, every family 
may,.in the future, be taken to be provided 
with a good sanitary dwelling of at least three 
rooms, on a well-drained site, the house well 
warmed, ventilated, and perhaps lighted, with 
non-absorbent walls supplied with gas apparatus 
for cooking, maintained by a public authority 





them within the range of liquor sellers, so that 


tepid water for a man and his family; fresh, 
soft water carried into every room, and the 
fouled water of all kinds—kitchen-sinks, as 
well as others—carried away through self- 
cleansing house - drains’ into self - cleansing 
sewers, and placed on the soil, not in mechanical 
suspension, but in chemical combination, before 
putrefaction can commence. 

An artisan may now have personal property 
in security. He may have a watch; such 
watches are now made in America for half-a- 
guinea, keeping time to a minute a month. He 
has the services of a police for the protection 
of himself and his family, at a cost of a half- 
penny per head per week,—the cost of the old 
nightly watch which I contributed to get 
abolished, and, in provincial districts, the cost 
of unpaid parish constables. He may have his 
penny cr his halfpenny newspaper, which brings 
to his knowledge the state of labour and the 
demand for it all over the world. Plato 
objects to the time occupied in the perplexing 
pursuit of a man’s own health, but now a few 
men—highly qualified sanitary officers—save 
him that time, certainly as respects the great 
pestilential diseases; and administration will 
save him life and health and ensure his work- 
ing ability by sanitary agency under improved 
local, as well as general administration. When 
I speak of sanitary administration as an inde- 
pendent aid to every person, I recall how much 
has been done in this way in times of great 
peril from epidemic diseases. For example, 
ata time when Asiatic cholera was raging in 
this country, we who were then at the head 
of the Sanitary Department of the Govern- 
ment, provided for house-to-house visitation of 
the population, and for the detection and treat- 
ment of the premonitory symptoms of disease. 
The results of attention to the general prescrip- 
tions provided, were marked by the rise or the 
fall in the number of attacks and deaths. On 
comparing the results with those in which no 
such precautions were taken, it appeared that at 
least 50,000 lives were saved by them in Great 
Britain. At St. Petersburg, 20,000 lives were 
lost by each attack of cholera, until at last they 
adopted our system of house-to-house inquiry, 
and dealing with the premonitory symptoms 
when the attacks and deaths were reduced to 
three or four in a thousand. The children of the 
artisan class may all be protected, as they are 
now protected in the district half-time schools, 
from all the children’s diseases,—from small-pox, 
from measles, from typhus, from diphtheria, and 
may receive exercises and drill, which enable 
them early to obtain earnings, and to contribute 
to the economical means of the family. They 
may enjoy a life-rate threefold greater than they 
now obtain, and aptitude for industrial work. 
and wages amounting to the former earnings 
of adults in modern times. Their life-rate, and 
those of the whole of the family may be, as we 
have experience that they have been under good 
sanitary administration, increased by nine or 
ten years, giving them the means of the attain- 
ment, at a small proportion of cost, of the 
products of modern high sanitary power. At 
sixty the expectation of life is 135 by the 
English table (Dr. Farr) ;, that is, bringing the 
average up to 731, which is rather old, and 
beyond the range of the army for retirement. 
At fifty-five the expectation is 1668. we 

As I recast my eye over the discourse I have 
delivered, I feel that, important as the topics 
discussed may be, they have assumed a rather 
too discursive form. Let'me, therefore, in con- 
clusion, endeavour to correct this possible error 
by a short summing up, which shall be more 
likely to leave a more lasting impression on the 
mind. 

1st. In the first place I have desired to show 
that sanitation possesses a history as old as the 
oldest of old religions, and may belooked upon, 
in itself, as a form originally of religious obser- 
vance. The lesson I derive from this fact is 
that you may look upon it also in this light, 
and I am quite sure that teachers of religion 
will in time be obliged to ‘look upon it in the 
same light and become co-workers and com- 
panions with you in your work. ais 

2nd. In the second place, turning from ‘the 
first days of sanitation to one or two of the 
modern essentials of the art, I dwelt on. the 
importance of the study of dampness of air as a 
cause of disease. I might perhaps here have 
entered into a very wide field. I might have 
tried to indicate the manner. in which damp 
affects the human body. Whether it acts as the 
bearer of morbific particles, living or dead, or 





for a rental, and with means of washing with | 


whether it exerts its influence in a more direct 
manner by simpleinterference with vitalactivities 
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essential to health. I must be content to state 
the main factor, damp, as the grand traitor, 
leaving it to other teachers, in these walls, to 
find out and expound all the details. They 
will, doubtless, instruct you most efficiently on 
these matters, and I should like to sit with you 
asalearner. But after all they will not be able 
to convey ‘to you more than the one practical 
lesson that if damp be kept out disease will be 
pee out of the land, the town, and the dwelling- 

ouse. 

3rd. In the third place I have striven to 
urge the necessity of instant, continuous, and 
automatic self-cleansing of every house, town, 
and city. I explained that, in primitive times, 
and amongst nomadic people, the old Mosaic 
method was a good one, and I left it open that, 
under some conditions, this method, somewhat 
modified, was still, to a limited extent, appli- 
cable. The great principle, however, which I 
wish emphatically to fix in your minds, is that 
Of circulation versus stagnation : the only true 
and vital sanitary plan of drawing away at 
every moment, by an unceasing mechanical 
central engine power, all the dead human and 
other animal excreta of communities,and casting 
such excreta upon the lands undecomposed, so 
that they may, through the intermediate work 
of plants, break out into life again, and give 
sustenance to man and animal. Let nothing 
move you from this lesson of sanitation. It is 
the foundation of the best sanitary work, by 
the side of which all else of the kind is a mere 
compromise, and often nothing less than an 
aggravation of the mischiefs intended to be 
rectified. 

4th. In the fourth place, passing from the 
community to the individual, I tried to incul- 
cate on modern scientific principles the force of 
the old motto, ‘wash and be‘clean.’ It wasmy 
special desire in enforcing this lesson to make 
it applicable to the. young, so that personal 
cleanliness may not only become a habit of life, 
but a habit that is felt as a necessity. In his 
address delivered before this Institute at New- 
castle, our colleague, Dr. Richardson, said, ‘ If 
by some magic spell England could wake up to- 
morrow clean, she would wake up pure also in 
spirit and godly in the comprehensiveness of 
goodness. Cleanliness covers the whole field of 
sanitary labour. It is the beginning and the 
end. Practised in its entirety it would banish 
all disease from the world.’ With that view I 
entirely agree. 

5th. Lastly, it was my wish to convey hope 
and confidence for the future by what we have 
learned from the past; and particularly to open 
up a vista of a new future for the wage classes 
of the population. I held out the modest ex- 
pectation that, under sanitation, every family 
may, in a happier day, be provided with a 
dwelling well drained, well warmed, well venti- 
lated, well lighted, well supplied with water, 
and well supplied with all comforts for pre- 
paration of food, and for wholesome repose. I 
might have suggested more had I gone in for 
luxury, but my long experience has shown to 
me so much cross danger from luxury, that I 
am quite content to leave the recommendation 
I have offered where it is, convinced that 
juxury will of itself follow comfort fast enough 
to be compatible wlth safety, without any 
urgent pressure from you or from me.” 


Registration of Plumbers.—At a meeting 
held Edinburgh on the 7th inst., in con- 
nexion with the movement for the National 
Registration of Plumbers, Dr. Littlejohn, 
Medical Officer of Health for the City, moved a 
resolution commending the movement for the 
technical education and national registration of 
qualified plumbers as worthy of the sympathy 
and support of the public. Speaking of the 
attention which had been given to the subject 
during late years, he said he was proud to 
think that bad plumbing, would be rather 
difficult to get in Edinburgh now-a-days. 
Plumbers must, however, by careful education 
in the technicalities of their trade, and by 
registration, fully vindicate and assert them- 
selves. Professor Crum Brown, in moving a 
resolution, said that while the workshop was 
the place in which the actual training of the 
craftsmen was to be obtained, it required to be 
supplemented by classes in which the principles 
of the work would be fally explained, and: the 
reasons defined for the various modes of work. 
Mr. W. RB. E. Coles, of the Worshipful Company 
of Plumbers, London, stated that there were 
now 5,000 members enrolled in the Society, and 
he had applications from all parts of the colonies 
for duly qualified and registered workmen. 








STREET IMPROVEMENTS IN 
THE DRURY-LANE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Last April you published a scheme of mine 
for opening Drury-lane into the Strand.* For 
fear of complicating the question, I then 
abstained from more than hinting at the 
further point of providing a due-north road to 
Holborn, and from considering the larger and 
governing question of providing improved access 
to the northern railway stations. With your 
permission, I propose now to offer a contribu- 
tion to the solution of this question. 

The Drury-lane route would be perfect as a 
north-westerly connexion, and would supply a 
northerly route in conjunction with Great 
Queen-street, but this could hardly be con- 
sidered altogether sufficient. Some years ago 
Mr. C. F. Hayward proposed a scheme for a 
street in continuation of Little Queen-street 
along the back of Lincoln’s Inn-fields, This 
might advantageously have been done at the 
time, but the erection of the large Electric 
Light Station, and of the new Casual Ward on 
the site of Bear-yard, effectually stops this. On 
the other hand, the opening of a road through 
the west side of Lincoln’s Inn-fields is so simple 
as to appear inevitable. 

If the tenants can stand the Electric Light 
Works at the back they can surely stand the 
noise of traffic in front, kept off from them as 
it would be by their ample front yards, and 
softened by passing over asphalte. As there 
are boards “To Let” in front of nearly every 
house they might be benefited by the change. 

In my former letter I pointed out the easy 
gradient from Newcastle-street into the Strand 
provided by my plan. A great part of the 
trafiic from Waterloo Bridge, instead of crossing 
the Strand directly, would come along it and 
pass up Newcastle-street at a very wide part. 
On account of this difference of level I assume 
that this Newcastle-street entrance is the only 
suitable entry for a good thoroughfare. Passing 
along Houghton-street, the south of which con- 
tains good buildings, the route would pass over 
the empty site of Clare-market into Lincoln’s 


Inn-fields, the trumpery buildings at the corner 


being cleared away. 

By taking a little of the yard of Powys 
House, at the north-west angle of the Fields, a 
road could be taken into Holborn without 
touching any very valuable property. 

This part is so simple that it requires little 
advocacy. The difficult problem remains, to 
show how this route can be utilised in connex- 
ion with an approach to the railway stations. 

With regard to this, there are certain 
general principles worth stating. In the first 
place, the traffic to the three large stations 
should, if possible, be encouraged to take differ- 
ent lines. Secondly, where a strong line of 
traffic crosses an important thoroughfare, it is 
better that it should not go straight across, but 
pass a little way along the main thoroughfare 
before resuming its direction; at the points of 
junction some extra width should, if possible, 
be given to the main road. 

Any new road work undertaken should, if 
possible, pass through poor property, so as to 
involve as little purchase as possible, and open 
up and improve the district. 

It has sometimes been put forward that the 
opening of the gates at Woburn-place would 
provide the necessary access to the railway 
stations. This is true of Euston, the only 
access to which is through the Squares. We 
may, therefore, dismiss it from consideration, 
merely noting that it is a distinct advantage 
that its traffic should be separated from that 
of the Midland and the Great Northern. A 
reference to the map and to the facts of 
traffic will show at once that the natural 
route to these latter is not down Woburn- 
place, but down Hunter-street and Judd-street, 

It should be carefully borne in mind also 
that the creation of a road through “the 
Squares” would involve considerable expense 
in the way of compensation to start with, and 
serious depreciation in ratable value to follow, 
The widening of Little Queen-street and of 
the upper part of Southampton-row are also 
involved without any chance of recoupment or 
improved rating or accommodation. 

Now, to the east of Southampton-row lies what 
may be called a depreciated property, most of 
which is ripe for reconstruction. It is obvious 
that, if a way can be found for a new tho- 
roughfare through this, it is a line that would 
offer great advantages. 


* Street Im ents in connexion with the Strand 
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To get through to what I may call the Judq. 
street line there are three ways, two of which. | 
fear, present insuperable difficulties. I wi 
therefore, only briefly mention them in order to 
clear the ground. 

The difficulties occur in getting into Guild. 
ford-street. The first route would pass downan 
enlarged Devonshire-street, aiong the east side 
of Queen-square. 

What I may call the grand scheme would’ be 
to sweep away the whole blocks of buildi 
between the “crosses” on my plan, and opena 
boulevard to St. Pancras. This may seem start. 
ling, and could certainly only be done in cop. 
junction with the landowner, at atime when the 
Jeases fell in; in fact, the area of two roads 
would be given up in exchange for the area of 
the buildings. The question would be, how far 
the diminished frontage would be balanced by 
the increased value of the new line and the 
greater space for building. 

The buildings taken down would be for the 
most part of little value, and would probably in 
any case be swept away on the granting of 
new leases. The part about Marchmont-street 
is certainly anything but an improving pro- 
perty. Such a scheme would probably be at 
once carried out on the Cadogan or Westminster 
estates, and I mention it here that an eye may 
be kept on any rebuilding that may prejudice 
its ultimate adoption. 

In the meantime it will be well to seek another 
solution of the existing block, 

In studying the neighbourhood, the first thing 
that strikes oneis the immense difficulty caused 
by recent erections, Thus the natural route 
from my street debouching into Holborn would 
have been across the west side of Red Lion- 
square, but a large new block of buildings at 
the north-west corner effectually stops egress 
this way. 

For a reason I have mentioned above, it 
would, however, be better that a turn should be 
made in Holborn, and the line resumed at a 
widened Dean-street. The breadth of Holborn 
at this point is a great advantage. It may be 
noted here, that Day & Martin’s factory is now 
for sale, and as it is hardly likely that the pro- 
perty will be continued in its present form, it 
might be feasible and profitable to open a road 
through, as shown on my plan. Dean-street 
has no buildings of value. Theroad must now 
be taken across the middle of Red Lion-square, 
down the North-streets, which might proiitably 
be reconstructed. The direct line would then 
pass through Ormond-mews, the “ Home of the 
Hansom.” Arrived in Ormond-street, it has 
but to pass down Powys-place, and break 
through to join Hunter-street. Alas! the 
newly-erected Children’s Hospital stops the way 
completely. Imperative reasons of sentiment, 
as well as expense, forbid the idea of interfering 
with this, and I will only say that if, by chance, 
the authorities could arrange to allow the road 
to pass here, the public would not grudge to 80 
excellent a charity any amount of compensation 
that would reconcile them to the interference, 
and enable them to extend their usefalness. I 
suppose, if the hospital liked to be bought out 
at a good price, the buildings might be utilised 
for some other purpose. ' 

There is, however, an alternative to this that 
will probably prove more possible. This 18, 
to take a road at a sweep through the mews, 
and, missing the three fine old houses 
Ormond-street, through more mews to Lands- 
down-place. 

It is as well to note that Little Ormond-yard 
has ceased to exist and been replaced by Orde 
Hall-street, whose sordid vulgarity is a standing 
damage to the district and shame to those 
responsible for its erection. 

Landsdown-place might be widened by 
placing one footpath among the trees in the 
strip along the Foundling wall. The detour 
round Brunswick-square into Hunter-street 15 
not very serious, but a better, if a more serious, 
plan would be to continue the road along the 
east side of Brunswick-square into Wakefield- 
street. The abstraction of much noisy traffic 
from under their windows should partly re- 
concile the inhabitants to the loss of a fringe of 
their square. It would be a satisfaction that 
the main part of the compensation along the 
road would go to the Foundling Hospital, a0 
the Bedford Grammar School. The old aga 
yard of St. George, that would be opened 4 
view, is probably by far the prettiest spot 4 
the kind in London, and is well worth 4 il 
Wakefield-street itself need not be widened t : 
the leases fell in. A cut in continustim, 0 
this street would be very welcome to a curio y 
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KINGS CRogg tO pe blocked neighbourhood; a slight bend would 
) be required to avoid a new church. The district 
here is very squalid and poor, and it. seems 


a difficult to suppose that a part rendered by 
tramways so suited for working men’s homes, 

should long remain in such a state. 
A continuation of the road down Tunbridge- 


street would destroy nothing but worthless 
buildings, and make room for large blocks of 






ae workmen’s dwellings. 
| It would be desirable to continue Leigh-street 
into the new road, as the King’s Cross traffic 
would then be diverted from Judd-street, which 
is not wide enough for the two stations. This 
;part of the scheme should be carried out irre- 


spective of the new road through Brunswick- 
square. 

i In default of the larger scheme first alluded 
jto, a cut from Guildford-street through the 
i quaint Colonnade Mews and a widening of 
| Everett, Marchmont, and Leigh-streets would 
jfurther greatly ease the traffic of Hunter- 
} street. | 

With regard to the rest of my scheme, I think 
it will be found that it involves no serious out- 
lay, as it requires the demolition of no valuable 
buildings; and, as it will bring some consider- 
ably increased value of frontage, it would really 
be hardly more expensive than the re-construc- 
tion of Little Queen-street and Southampton- 
row, and the injury to the squares. 

Of this scheme I may say, as of the last, that 
it has been prepared after diligent study of the 
neighbourhood ; a map study alone is valueless 
and deceptive. No buildings of any importance 
are touched, but the authorities would, perhaps, 
be a bold in this matter than I have cared 
| to be. 

} Iam sometimes told that the ratepayers will 
j not stand any schemes involving expense. Of 
course, we all grumble at having-to pay any- 
{| thing, but [ venture to prophesy that the rate- 
}] payers will be still more indignant if some real 
| work is not done that can be visible as a fulfil- 
| ment of the expectations raised. I cannot 
believe that with proved financiers, such as 
Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Harben to direct, 
with such magnificent credit, and, above all, 
with honest administration, a much : better 
financial result may not be achieved from well- 
considered schemes. 
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RALPH NEVILL, F.S.A. ° 
Rolls-chambers, Chancery-lane. 








COMPETITIONS, 


Hertford Post Office.—The result of the com- 
petition for the new Hertford Post-office has 
just been made known. The first prize of 25/. 
has been awarded to Mr. J. Johnson, A.R.I.B.A., 
of 9, Queen Victoria-street, London, and the 
second prize has been awarded to Mr. R. Clamp, 
A.R.I.B.A., of Woking, Surrey. 

Broughton.—The Salford Council have con- 
firmed a resolution of the Baths Committee in 
selecting the plans of Messrs. Mangnall & 
Littlewoods, of Brown-street, Manchester, for 
the new baths for Broughton. Seven sets of 
designs were sent in, each under a special 
motto, and to those marked “ Leander,” by 
Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewoods, have been 
awarded the first position, and are to be carried 
out. The second premium of 30/. was given to 
Messrs. Darbyshire & Smith, whose motto was 
“Greater Salford,” and the third premium of 
201. goes to Messrs. Booth & Chadwick, who 
adopted the motto of ‘‘ Simplex.” 

Beckenham-lane School.—In regard to the 
Beckenham-lane School competition for the 
Bromley School Board, in which the Board set 
aside the award of Mr. Robson under circum- 
stances previously referred to in our pages, Mr. 
Norman Shaw has been requested to adjudicate, 
and has selected the design signed ‘‘ Bromley,” 
by Messrs. Sydney Vacher & Evelyn Hellicar. 








Bristol Society of Architects.—This So- 
ciety held the first ordinary meeting of the 
session 1889-90, at its rooms, at the Fine Arts 
Academy, Queen’s-road, Bristol, on Monday 
last. There was a large attendance of mem- 
bers. The President, Mr. Henry Crisp, 
F.R.1.B.A., delivered an address on the position 
and prospects of the Society, and the vseful 
\ c WO work done during the past year. A unanimous 
\ A. au “ee vote of thanks was accorded to the President 
Fix pe POL AVY for his address. The Bristol Society of Archi- 

Lon S OF > tects is one of the nine non-metropolitan archi- 
| a P TRAND END tectural societies in alliance with the Royal 
ee asi Institute of British Architects. 
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Sllustrations. 


DESIGN FOR DECORATION: “OF SUCH 
IS THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN.” 


fame WIS drawing, by Mr. Henry Holiday, was 
See exhibited in the Royal Academy Exhi- 

3 bition of this year, and we described 
it in commenting on the contents of the Archi- 
tectural Room. It at present occupies a promi- 
nent position in the Arts and Crafts Exhibition, 
referred to in another column in the present 
number. 











BAY OF NAVE ARCADE; NEW CHURCH, 
SLOANE-STREET. 


THIS drawing, now in the “ Arts and Crafts” 
Exhibition, was also exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in the present year, under the name 
of Mr. J. D. Sedding, the architect of the 
church. The names of the other artists who 
contributed various details are given in the 
title- panel on the drawing, ard also in our 
article on the “Arts and Crafts” Exhibition. 
We commented on the drawing at the time of 
its exhibition at the Royal Academy. 





DESIGN FOR AN ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


THIS design, by Mr. R. Willock, was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy this year. It represents 
an effective and dignified composition compiled 
from the stereotyped matériel of Renaissance 
architecture ; and as a student’s drawing, which 
we believe it is, is highly creditable to its 
author, though we should have preferred to 
have seen it in combination with a plan, a 
matter too much overlooked in drawings made 
for the Academy Architectural Room. 








NOTES FROM ABERDEEN. 


TENDERS have been recently lodged for 
the works in connexion with the new prison 
to replace the existing one in Lodge-walk, 
which does not meet modern requirements. 
It was expected that a decision would be 
given, and operations commenced soon. The 
plans have been prepared in Edinburgh under 
the supervision of Major McHardy, H.M.’s 
Inspector of Prisons for Scotland. The site 
is on the south or Kincardineshire side of 
the river Dee, on an eminence commencing 
about : 300 yards from the Wellington Suspen- 
sion Bridge, and measures about 520 ft. in 
length, parallel with the Stonehaven road to 
the west, and has an average width of 330 ft 
New streets will be formed along the north and 
east boundaries. The entrance will be from the 
north side, along which a dwarf granite ashlar 
wall, with dressed copestones, surmounted by 
an iron railing, will be erected. In the outer 
portion of the ground, adjoining the entrance, 
there will be on the one side the warders’ 
quarters, and on the other the governor’s house 
and garden. The inner portion, or prison 
proper, will be surrounded by a wall measuring 
from 18 ft. to 20 ft. high from the ground level. 
The principal features of the prison are 
briefly as follow:— There is to be a_ four- 
story block, 60 ft. high to the apex, 
for male prisoners, the number of ordinary cells 
being eighty, and the cubic contents of each 
cell being 820 ft., or 20 ft. above the regulation 
space. Connected by a corridor is the block, 
three stories in height, for female prisoners, 
containing thirty cells. The space to the rear 
will be utilised as airing-grounds. The accom- 
modation includes a neat prison chapel, a 
roomy hospital, large prison kitchen, reception 
rooms, examination rooms, visitors’ rooms, gate- 
keeper's apartments, chaplain’s room, medical 
officer's room, governor’s official room, clerk's 
office, matron’s room, male and female officers’ 
room, washhouse, baths, lavatories, and other 
offices and stores. The arrangements for venti- 
lation and regulating the temperature have 
received particular attention. The whole of 
the prison buildings (except certain parts, such 
as the chapel facings, &c., which will be of 
dressed stone) will be erected in grey granite of 
rock-faced ashlar work, the pattern to be 
followed being the facing on the Palace Hotel, 
Aberdeen, in so far as below the level of Union- 
street. The total cost, exclusive of the price of 
the site, is variously estimated at from 30,0001. 
to 40,0001, and the work was to be entirely 
finished within eighteen months from the date 
of acceptance of offers, and not later than 
March 1, 1891. 


It has now been found, however, that all the 


estimates received for the erection of the new 
prison were too high, and, consequently, none 
have been accepted. The course to be pursued 
by the Prison Commissioners is not known 
definitely, but it is probable some of the offerers 
will lodge amended tenders. 

Dr. R. Rowand Anderson has recommended 
the execution of internal works, at a cost of 
3,000/., for the restoration and improvement of 
King’s College Chapel, University-buildings, Old 
Aberdeen, and an appeal to the public for the 
necessary funds will be issued forthwith. The 
above sum is exclusive of the cost of an organ 
to accompany the chapel services, for which 
purpose 400/., previously collected, is in hand. 
A meeting of those interested in the proposed 
restoration of King’s College Chapel, Oid Aber- 
deen, was held on September 26 in Marischal 
College Buildings, Aberdeen. The Dake of 
Richmond and Gordon, Chancellor of the 
University of Aberdeen, presided. Speeches 
were delivered by the chairman, and by Prin- 
cipal Geddes, Aberdeen University ; Mr. George 
Reid, R.S.A.; Mr. William Henderson, Lord 
Provost of Aberdeen; and Professor Alexander 
Stewart, D.D., Aberdeen University. Resolu- 
tions were adopted commending the scheme to 
public support, and appointing a committee to 
proceed with the work according to the plans 
prepared by Dr. R. Rowand Anderson, Edin- 
burgh. It was intimated that of the sum of 
3,000/. required to carry out the improvements 
160/. had already been subscribed. 








THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE London County Council held its usual 
weekly meeting at the Guildhall on Tuesday, 
Lord Rosebery in the chair. 


The Appointment of a Valuer.—The report of 
the Standing Committee was brought up, which 
stated that on July 9 the Council resolved to 
appoint a Valuer at a salary of 1,000/. a year. 
Advertisements were issued accordingly, and 
twenty-one applications had been received. 
Since then, however, Mr. Saunders had given 
notice: “*Tbat so much of the resolution of 
July 9 as refers to the appointment of a Valuer 
at a salary of 1,000/. a year be, and the same is 
hereby, rescinded. That Mr. E. J. Harper be 
appointed Valuer to the County Council, and 
Chief Clerk of the Improvements, Compensa- 
tion, and Estate Branch of the Architect’s De- 
partment, at a salary of 500/. per annum, sub- 
ject in other respects to the conditions specified 
in the report of the Standing Committee, 
approved by the Council on July 9, 1889.” This 
gave rise to a long discussion, but ultimately 
Mr. Saunders asked leave to withdraw, and the 
Committee’s recommendation that Mr. Harper’s 
candidature be considered on the same lines 
with those of other applicants for the post was 
adopted. 


Strand Improvements.—The Improvements 
Committee reported that they had considered 
the resolution of the Council of May 7, which 
had reference to the necessity of constructing a 
new street from Holborn to the Strand. The 
Committee had given minute and careful con- 
sideration to the subject comprised in the refe- 
rence, and they had unanimously arrived at the 
conclusion that a want did exist for a good 
thoroughfare between Holborn and the Strand, 
west of Temple Bar. Having arrived at this 
conclusion, they had considered as to the best 
line to adopt for the new street. They had 
examined numerous plans and suggestions, and 
had received reports from the officers on the 
sabject, with the result that there remained 
but two schemes which commended themselves 
to their favourable consideration. The first 
was to form the new street from South- 
ampton-row to Lincoln’s-inn- fields, utilis- 
ing the west side of the Fields, and 
cutting through Clement’s - inn - gardens 
to St. Clement Danes Church in the Strand. 
The second was a more westerly scheme, for a 
road running from Southampton-row (which 
formed the southern end of a long line of street 
extending to the Euston-road, and giving access 
to the three northern railway stations) in almost 
a direct line to Catherine-street and the Strand. 
At a point about 500 ft. from the Strand aspur 
street would leave the new street and run east- 
ward to St. Clement Danes Church, thus meeting 
the demands of traflic going both across 
Waterloo Bridge and eastwards to the City. 
Waterloo Bridge approach would also have to 
be improved by removing a portion of the build- 
ings at both corners of the junction of this ap- 





proach with the Strand. Such was the second 





scheme, and it was that which the Committee 
had felt bound to adopt, seeing that it. would 
afford excellent communication north and south 
just at the points where most needed. This 
scheme, too, would cut through and destroy a 
considerable area of poor and dilapidated pro- 
perty, and would not in any way prejudice, but 
on the contrary, would facilitate, the construc. 


tion of any future projected street running 


parallel with the Strand. The Committee were 
of opinion that the new street should be 90 ft. 
wide throughout, and that provision should be 
made for the planting of trees on each side 
of it. They were also strongly of opinion that, 
in the event of the scheme being adopted, the 
whole of the property within the triangle, which 
would be bounded on the south by Holywell. 
street and the Strand, on the north-east by 
the new street, and on the west by Newcastle- 
street, should be acquired by the Council, 
The Committee, therefore, having carefully con. 
sidered the whole subject, being unanimously 
of opinion that the necessity for increased com- 
munication north and south, and for better 
accommodation for the enormous and increasing 
traffic in the vicinity of the Strand warranted 
immediate action on the part of the Council, 
had to submit the following recommenda. 
tions :— 

That the Council do apply in the next Session 
of Parliament for the following powers :— 


(a) To construct a new street from Holborn to 
the Strand, as shown on the plan submitted 
with the report. 

(6) To construct a spur street from a point of 
the new street near Drury-lane to St, 
Clement Danes Church. 

(c) To form such new streets 90 ft. in width. 

(d) To widen the approach to Waterloo-bridge 
on both sides of its junction with the 
Strand. 

(e) To purchase the whole of the property 
comprised in Block A. 

(f) To construct a subway under the new 
streets. 

With reference to this report, the Chairman 
said that he did not think it right that proposals 
of such vast importance should be decided in 
twenty-four hours, and he thought the matter 
ought to be adjourned for a week. 

Mr. Henry Clarke (the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee) said that the estimate for the construc- 
tion of the various roads was 59,000/. The 
architect’s estimate for the purchase of the 
property, after deducting recoupments, was 
1,414,000/., the two together making 1,473,000/. 
This included, however, a considerable sum for 
the improvement of the approaches to Waterloo 
Bridge, which had not been originally contem- 
plated, and which would cost about a quarter of 
a million of money. They had not originally 
contemplated such a large expenditure for this 
particular improvement, but he thought the 
work might be undertaken for less than the 
sum quoted. There would be a large area upon 
which to build dwellings capable of accommo- 
dating 1,000 persons. There would also be 
good opportunities for the local authorities to 
erect baths and washhouses. 

In reply to questions put by members of the 
Council, Mr. Clarke said the cost of the pro- 
posed new spur street would be 345,000/., and 
the cost of the new street from Holborn to the 
Strand would be 806,000. What was called the 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields scheme would, without 
doubt, be the least costly, but it would be quite 
impossible to make a good street in that direc- 
tion. 

After some further discussion, the considera- 
tion of the report was deferred until the next 
meeting of the Council. 

Cost of Past Improvements.—The following 
motion by Mr. Westacott was agreed to: — 


“That a return be prepared and sent to each 
member of the Council, showing in detail - 
amounts expended by the late Metropolitan Boarc 
of Works on metropolitan improvements, including 
the Thames embankments and improvement schemes 
under the Artisans’ Dwellings Improvement Acts ; 
and that such return do specify the parishes a0 
districts.” 





The Buildings at 
Glasgow.—Sir James King, the Lord sie 
of Glasgow, formally opened the new — 
buildings at Glasgow on Monday last. 406 
foundation-stone was laid six years ago 1? 
George-square. Mr. William Young, of London, 
was the architect selected from 125 competitors, 
The building has cost 540,0002.. We illustrated 
Mr. Young’s design in the Builder for Nov. 44» 
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BATHS FOR THE PEOPLE.* 


GREAT and praiseworthy as the progress has 
peen within the last thirty or forty years of the 
means of cleanliness by baths of various kinds, 
it is not too much to say that the great mass of 
the labouring classes are still without these 
advantages. The term, “The Great Unwashed,” 
though in a somewhat modified degree, may 
still be the description of the labouring classes, 
not only of our own country, but that of every 
country in Europe. In populous towns, public 
paths (consisting as they do of the Turkish 
path, the various descriptions of shower, needle, 
douche, and other kinds) are for those parts of 
the community who are not what is termed 
“the labouring class.” 

The ordinary warm bath and the public 
swimming bath are usually within the scope of 
the artisan, the youth, and the unmarried men 
of the labouring class; but it will be found on 
investigation that the married labourers and 
their families make little use of them; the 
reason being that the price charged, though so 
low, is too much for their means. The 2d. or 
less for the swimming-bath is still too much, 
and this bath has the disadvantage of only 
being used in summer, whereas, for sanitary 
purposes, people must be cleansed as perfectly 
in winter as in summer. 

Now, when we consider the circumstances of 
the labouring class, we find that while they are 
children the mother can wash them at home, 
but as they grow up to young men and women 
this is not possible to be continued by them- 
selves, on account of decency; so that except 
the young men get a bath in a canal, stream, or 
other piece of water, they generally go un- 
cleansed from year to year, until cold water 
over their bodies is a repulsion. 

It is quite impossible to lower the prices 
ordinarily charged for the warm bath and the 
swimming-bath without considerable loss. It 
may be stated generally that public baths often 
do not pay their expenses. What with the 
interest on cost of construction and the ex- 
penses Of maintaining them, they seldom 
“pay.” In Birmingham, for example, the 
interest on cost of construction and expenses 
in working amount over receipts to about a id. 
in the pound on the rates; and in many other 
large towns a similar condition of things exists. 
Valuable as are the results for this addition to 
the rates, it is not to be expected that the rate- 
payers will bear a further increase, to make up 
the loss from a further lowering of prices to 

meet the wants of the labouring class. 

Now, while this is the case with our large and 
populous towns and cities, it is much worse in 
smaller towns and semi-populous districts all 
over the land, which form a much larger popula- 
tion in the aggregate than those towns and 
cities. The cost in the first instance of build- 
ing baths is so great that it can rarely be under- 
taken, and if done by private munificence, the 
cost of maintenance over the receipts is so 
much, that when it is taken into consideration 
It prevents the establishment of public baths 
for any class whatever, so that unless a much 
cheaper construction of baths and less expense 
of maintenance be found, it seems quite un- 
likely that such populations will ever have the 
conveniences of larger towns. 

The writer often had these thoughts weigh on 
his mind while being associated with some- 
what large ironworks in a semi-populous district 
at Donnington, near Newport, Shropshire ; but 
Saw no chance of mending matters until the 
latter part of last summer, when the idea oc- 
curred to him to provide baths for his work- 
people, upon the plan now before the section. 

ut as people do not take kindly to baths in 
the winter, the construction was deferred to 
the spring of this year, and they were ready by 
June 1, It must be remembered that the ordi- 
hary warm, or slipper bath, however good, is 
not the mode of cleansing that the labouring 
Classes best understand, or will be persuaded to 
generally use ; and if periodical cleansing is to be 
aimed at, the warm bath is not the most suitable. 

Without further preface, the baths before the 
section will now be described. A special point 
a made that everything should be done in 
he most complete and comfortable manner, 
_— @ minimum cost, for it is quite impossible 

at limited populations, without rates to draw 
on, can have palatial buildings. What was 
aimed at was completeness and efficiency, with 
Strict economy in « construction and working. 





rR paper read by Mr. Charles Clement Walker, 


A.B, 
at aa, recent Congress of the Sanitary Institute 





The annexed figure shows the plan. The 
space of ground most suitable was of 
irregular form—hence the peculiar shape of 
the plan of the building. This is only 
apparent on the drawing, for to the ordinary 
eye it is neither seen outside or inside. It 
is 25 ft. long, the width being 18 ft. 6 in. at 
one end, 13 ft. at the other, 10 ft. 3 in. high to 
the wall-plate, and 17 ft. 9 in. to the ridge. The 
roof is of galvanized corrugated iron, ceiled with 
deal, painted blueish white, lined with hair felt. 
The space is amply sufficient for six ordinary 
baths, as they will be styled in this paper, one 
warm bath, a drying-closet of seven horses for 
towels, a washing-machine, and all the appa- 
ratus for working the baths, and has a very 
clean, neat, and comfortable appearance. The 

















six ordinary baths, A, are arranged on one 
side in compartments, with doors in front. 
The warm bath is at B, the drying-closet 
is at C. The washing-machine is kept at D, 
and when in use is drawn out to the area 
E. A seat, F, is placed for persons waiting for 
baths, and has a board on the floor to place 
their feet on in case they wish to finish their 
dressing outside after the bath, to save time. 
There is a porch G, with door to prevent draught ; 
and as many workmen and labourers come in 
dirty from their work, it was found that their 
dirty hands soiled all they touched, so an addi- 
tion has since been made to the porch, with a 
washing vessel and towels to wash their hands 
before entering the bathhouse; and as their 
boots are often loaded with dirt, an iron grating 
is placed outside, level with the ground, to rub 
their boots on as they walk, and this, with mats 
inside, keeps all clean. 

Each bath chamber is 8 ft. long, 4 feet wide, 
and 7ft. 6in. high, which gives ample room. 
The partitions are galvanised, corrugated iron, 
stiffened at the bottom with angle iron, the hollow 
spaces of corrugations between which are filled 
with cement to prevent accumulations of soapy 
dirt. The ceiling is of varnished deal, and 
forms the floor above, on which the tanks and 
pipes are placed that work the baths; and as 
this has a considerable weight to support, sub- 
stantial wood posts are fixed, each with an iron 
shoe at the bottom, to prevent decay ; andas decay 
is so common in bathhouses, no wood is allowed 
to come in contact with the quarried floor, 
which is flushed with a hose daily, the floor 
having a slight inclination to the channel-drain 
at the side, and soon dries. 

Each ordinary bath is of cast-iron, 2 ft. 6 in. 
in diameter by 84 in. deep; the top is rounded 
off smooth, so that it can be sat upon; and they 
are set 5in. above the floor, being found more 
convenient for either sitting in, or for cleaning 
the feet while sitting on the stool. Thereis a 
wood grating on the floor for the bare feet. 
These baths have twelve coats of white paint 
on the inside. Enamelled iron would have been 
preferred, but it was found too expensive. Each 
compartment has hooks for clothes; and to 
prevent the common custom of throwing the 
towels on the floor, a hook is placed for them 
marked “ Towels.” And that the floor may not 
be made dirty by the boots being thrown any- 
where, a place in acorner is marked “ Boots.” 
There is a dish for soap, and a box with two 
flesh-brushes and flannel. Each bath door 
is numbered. There is a rough glass light at 
the end, with sliding pane for ventilation, 
and a gas jet. Over the centre of each bath is 
a rose above, with two chains, marked “ Warm” 
and “Cold,” for the spray. This rose has fine 
holes, not so large as is used for showers, for as 
we have to accustom the labouring class to the 
use of cold water, a shower from a large-holed 
rose is absolute horror, they cannot bear it. 
But with the fine spray it is absolute enjoyment, 
and all speak in the highest terms of how they 
like it. It is no small matter to teach the 
labouring class to love cold water. Each bath 
has two cocks with handles from the hot and 
cold water mains, being severally marked 
“Hot” and “Cold.” As the bathers supply 





themselves with water, a black line is painted 


on the side of the bath 33 in. from the bottom, 
to show the height to fill the water. This is. 
found to be quite enough, as the water from 
the spray falls into the bath. Proper directions. 
are in the bath-room how to use the bath. 

As white glazed bricks are so expensive, the 
walls have three coats of white paint to prevent: 
absorption. 

The bottom of the bath has a plug of 2 in. 
diameter. Atthe bottom of the recess in which: 
it fits, a grating is fixed to prevent pieces of 
soap getting into the 4-in. iron main drain-pipe 
to which it is bolted, all joints being “ faced.” 
This pipe goes through the building, and is 
sealed outside; there is no smeli whatever 
from it. 

The warm or slipper bath is full-sized, of the 
usual kind, of enamelled tinned iron with 
Shanks’s best fittings. The room has a chair, 
with wood grating and carpet. It has also a 
warm and cold spray. 

On the floor over the baths is a hot cistern, 
4 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 6in., by 3 ft. deep, with tubes 
through it heated by steam; it is covered 
with wood. This cistern supplies hot water to 
the baths, the cold-water supply being from the 
main. The warm spray is supplied from a cistern, 
4ft. by 2ft., by 2ft. deep, and covered with 
wood. Both these cisterns are encased in wood 
lined with dry hair felt iin. thick, and it is 
found that they do not lose more than four or 
five degrees of heat during the day. The cold- 
spray cistern is 3ft. 3in. by 2ft. 2in., by 2 ft. 
deep, and is supplied by a pipe from the main, 
with a ball-cock. All the warm water pipes for’ 
the spray are covered with felt. As there is a 
w.c. in an adjoining building, there has been no 
necessity to provide one. The total cost of the 
whole complete has been 2202, 

The steam used to heat the water for the baths 
is the waste steam from the works adjoining, 
which, after having heated the boiler and cook- 
ing apparatus of the workmen’s dining-hall for 
400 men, and heating the hall, makes the water 

180 deg. This isin use for about eight months 
of the year, but during the height of summer 
the waste: steam is turned off, as it makes the 
buildings too warm, and the steam direct from 
the boilers is then used. For these eight months 
the cost of heating the water is” nothing, and 
for the remaining four months the cost of the 
fresh steam is but small. If the baths did not 
have this steam to draw upon, a separate boiler 
would be required ; but so small a boiler would 
be sufficient, that an addition of 15/. would 
cover the expense. Two hundred large bath 
towels are necessary for these baths, and a 
stock of flesh brushes, flannels, and sundries 
will cost 10/7. So that a bath establishment, 
complete in itself, of this size, with washing and) 
drying apparatus, costs 2457. to 2501. 

I have tried to form an estimate of what popu- 
lation such baths would be sufficient for. These 
six are capable, without difficulty, of furnishing 
eighteen ordinary baths per hour. They have 
supplied twenty-four baths per hour, but this 
was found to give pressure. It will probably 
be found in a town, that an extra warm bath 
would be desirable, each bath supplying two per 
hour in addition tothe above eighteen. I think 
such a bathing establishment would supply the 
needs of a town of 12,000 inhabitants with 
ease. As all the apparatus is ample size, if 
more ordinary baths were wanted the addition 
of a few more baths of this character would 
be a moderate expense, as their cost is less than 
half of the warm or slipper bath. 

After the baths were used for a month by the 
persons engaged at the works adjoining, and 
being found to be so much appreciated and en-. 
joyed, the public were admitted on the follow- 
ing terms :— 


Ordinary bath with one large bath 
towel, use of flannel and two 


Es cciintitianecnenscies 1d. 
Warm bath and two towels......... 4d. 
Extra towel.........ccccccccsessssesseses 4d. 
Soap tablets .......cccceescecceseeece ld. 


It was thought better for each person either 
to bring his own soap, or buy it. 

The experience in the working of the baths 
is that five ordinary baths are used for one 
warm bath. The time that the ordinary bath 
takes is found to be twenty minutes, while half 
an hour is necessary for the warm bath. The 
next important fact is that on an average the 
ordinary bath consumes eight to nine gallons 
of water, while about forty gallons are neces- 
sary for the warm bath. So thoroughly are the 
bathers cleansed in the ordinary bath, that 





although they come very dirty from their work, 
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the towels used for drying themselves are re- 
turned scarcely soiled. 

The directions given for the use of the ordi- 
nary bath are that the bather is to fill his bath 
with hot and cold water, to his own liking, to 
the line painted on the side of the bath, and if 
he likes to wash his feet first, he can sit on the 
stool with his feet in the bath. After which he 
is to stand upright, pull the warm spray to wet 
his body all over, and use plenty of soap with 
the flannel, rubbing himself well, particularly 
the head and feet. Then use the flesh brushes 
well, back and front, washing all off with the 
warm spray, repeating it if he likes. Then 
when finally cleaned all over, to pull the warm 
spray and wash all the soap off, and always 
ending with the cold spray, so as to obtain a 
good reaction, after which he dries himself with 
the towel, washing the flannel and brushes, and 
pulls the plug in the bath, rinsing it out clean 
for the next comer while dressing. Thus the 
baths work themselves. It is found that every- 
one uses the cold spray, and speak of the en- 
joyment of it in the highest praise. 


Hapenses of Working. 


This is a matter which has been carefully con- 
sidered. If these baths are in a large town, it 
will be found economical to have a much larger 
mumber of them, so as to make it worth while 
to employ a man constantly, or what is better, 
a man and wife as bath-keepers, the wife doing 
the washing and attending to the women’s 
baths. But for a town of say 12,000 in- 
habitants or less, it should be arranged that the 
bath-keeper have some other occupation, which 
is his main dependence, and be paid for attend- 
ing to the baths. The set of baths now 
described are kept by a labouring man, whose 
chief occupation is the charge of the workmen’s 
dining-hall referred to; and in the time he has 
to spare in the morning, he fills the cisterns and 
heats them, which keep their heat the whole 
day. This does not take more than a quarter of 
an hour. He then washes the towels; he gives 
out the tickets for the money received for baths 
as required; and prepares a warm bath when 
asked for. It is found that so few come after 
6.30 p.m. iu the semi-populous district where they 
are situated, that the baths are then closed, 
when the attendant flushes out the whole 
place with a hose, and cleans up for the next 
day, which occupies him thirty or forty minutes. 
For this he is paid 4s. per week. This sum, 
with the soap required for washing towels, the 
cost of heating the water, wear and tear of 
towels and brushes, is the cost of working the 
baths. There is a profit on the soap sold and 
extra towels. So moderate is the cost of con- 
struction and the expense of working, that if a 
person brought his own towel and soap, one 
halfpenny may be charged for the bath. I see 
no reason why these baths should not return a 
moderate interest on their cost, instead of being 
@ loss, as public baths generally are. They have 
now been in operation nearly four months 
without the least hitch. Everything is so sub- 
stantial and well made that very little repairs 
will be required. Once a year the ordi 
baths will want two or three coats of enamel 
paint, and these are all the current expenses. 

At present the baths are used only by men 
and boys. If women are admitted, it must be 
at set times when a woman will be in atten- 
dance; but for this size establishment it will 


not pay to have a separate set of baths for 
women, 








RAILWAY-STATION, MONTREAL. 


_ THE railway-station front, of which a view 
8eZiven in this number, was completed last 
year from the designs of Mr. Bruce Price, 
architect, of New York. 

The main building is described as of “Scotch 
rubble” facing, with ‘rock-face belt-courses.” 
- interior of the building is finished with 

ancouver cedar. The floors are all of a fire- 
Proof construction. 

The train-shed, of which a part is seen in the 

Wing, is about 500 ft. in length. 








New Workhouse at Hastings.—The Board 


of Gua , at their last meeting, adopted the 
gem of the Building Somenitenr tanner with 
i — prepared by their architect, Mr. Philip 
ah ree, for the building of a new workhouse, 
the at of about 40,0007. It was resolved that 
Plans be at once forwarded to the Local 
vernment Board for approval, and permission 


asked to borrow 
the work a loan of 25,0007. to commence 


CASES UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


SEPARATE TENEMENTS. 


Mr. G. A. CHerry, L.S.A., of 120, Plumstead- 
road, appeared at the Woolwich Police-court on 
Tuesday, the lst inst., to an adjourned summons 
taken out by Mr. Thomas Batterbury, the District 
Surveyor of Plumstead and Eltham, for an infringe- 
ment of the Metropolitan Building Act, at 120, 
Plumstead-road, under section 27, sub.-sec. 3, which 
enacts that, ‘‘Ifany building in one occupation is 
divided into two or more tenements, each having a 
separate entrance and staircase, or a separate 
entrance from without, every such tenement shall 
be deemed to be a separate building for the pur- 
poses of this Act.” Mr. Fenwick, the magistrate, 
made an order for the requisitions of the District 
Surveyor to be complied with within twenty-eight 
days, by building a party-wall between the tene- 
ments and carrying out other sundry works. The 
defendant was ordered to pay costs of summons and 
the District Surveyor’s fee for attending. 


A QUESTION OF FEES. 


This was a case heard before Mr. Bridge, at Bow- 
street Police-court, on October 4, in which the Dis- 
trict Surveyor of St. Ciles-in-the-Fields and Blooms- 
bury sued Messrs. Sandon Brothers for recovery of 
fees under Section xxvii.,. Rules 2 and 3. Mr. 
Morten appeared for the defendants. 

It appeared that the defendants had erected 
residential chambers and shops on the site of five 
houses in Hart-street and Museum-street, consisting 
of four shops with separate entrances fronting in 
Hart-street, and a set of chambers with entry in 
Museum-street, and a similar set of chambers next 
St. George’s Church, Bloomsbury. The chambers 
of main building consist of ten separate sets of 
chambers entered from Hart-street, with one stair- 
case to the different floors, and the area of the 
building exceeded 3,600 ft. The fees claimed were 
on each separate set of chambers or rooms, amount- 
ing to 56/. 5s. 

The defendants claimed that under Section xlix. 
only one fee should be charged, there being but one 
building, although divided by fireproof divisions, 
and one notice given for the whole. 

The magistrate decided that each separate set of 
chambers and shops must be deemed a separate 
building under Section xxvii., Rules 2 and 3, and 
the charge of a tee for each separately was correct. 
He therefore ordered that the full amount of the 
claim,—viz., 56/. 5s.,—should be paid forthwith, 
and also costs. 








CONCRETE FLOORS. 


Sir,—Architects and the general public are 
being now advised, through the columns of 
your journal,* that to make floors of Portland 
cement concrete, without metal, of great span, 
and upon the beam principle, is safe construc- 
tion. The proof adduced to show that such 
structures are safe is the fact that some of them 
are still standing. The argument for their 
safety, in reply to cited cases where they have 
fallen, is that “steeples fall; but we go on 
building steeples.” A cause capable of being 
propped up in no better fashion than this, must 
be a very lame one indeed. Diagrams and 
algebra are superfluities when the point at 
issue is simply one of common sense. If it 
could be shown that steeples cannot be built in 
any way or out of any materials that will pre- 
vent their tendency to fall, it would be silly to 
go on building them. 

Dismissing for the moment (as far as prac- 
ticable) materials and construction, let us con- 
sider principles, upon which I lay down the pro- 
position that tensile strength is of the very 
essence and the only final element of safety in 
beam structures made to support weight and 
carry loads. Also that any structure made to 
support weight and carry loads is an unsafe 
structure (whatever be the material or materials 
of which it is composed, or howsoever contrived 
and made), the nature of which is such as to 
make certain that whenever it does give way 
the break and fall will be sudden and without 
warning. 

If these propositions are sound, the ideal con- 
crete beam-floor construction of Mr. Caws is out 
of court; there is no case to be argued. What 
is a tensile strength of “500,”—the highest 
claimed by Mr. C. for Portland cement,—com- 
pared to the 60,000 of wrought iron? My 
indictment as to floors of concrete divorced 
from metal, made after the fashion described 
and recommended by Mr. Caws and others of 
your correspondents, is, that when they fall, 





* Of eourse.we are in no way responsible for the views 
expressed by Mr. Caws in his own name; the responsi- 
bility rests with him alone. We have simply given him 
space for publishing what he considersto be the results 
of his own rather extensive experience in the construction 
of buildings with concrete floors,—Eb. 





the fall will be sudden and without warning 
The “uneasy feeling” of Mr. Potter’s unfortu- 
nate ‘‘ tenant ” was a well grounded uneasiness ; 
and Mr. P.’s selection of the word “ resigned,” 
was well chosen. To propose the making of 
concrete floors without metal, upon any other 
principle than that of the “arch,” is like pro- 
posing to construct suspension bridges out of 
concrete pure and simple. No prudent architect 
or builder would for a moment think of con- 
structing such a floor. THADDEUS HYATT. 





Srr,—In the discussion lately carried on in your 
journal, on the above interesting subject, I have 
observed what seems to me to be a discrepancy 
relating to the ‘‘ safe load,” which tends to con- 
fusion. 

In the second article (pp. 75, 76, ante), Mr. Caws 
suggests as a unit for base of calculation, a slab 1 ft. 
square by 1 in. thick, putting the safe load equally 
distributed at 400 lbs. ; and, as part of his demon- 
stration, he goes on to say that, if the slab be ten 
times as large, still keeping it 1 in. thick, the safe- 
load will be 40 lbs. per toot, z.e., as I understand his 
rule, the slab being ten times larger the safe-load 
per foot will be ten times less. Now, in the question 
raised by your correspondent, ‘‘ Architect” (p. 123, 
ante), and in the example (2) worked out by Mr. 
Sutcliffe (p. 178, ante), the second supposed slab is 
put as 10 ft. by 10 ft., which, being 100 square feet 
is one hundred times larger than the first, instead 
of ten times, as suggested by Mr. Caws. 

If: the slab in the said example (2) be put 
120 by 12, or, to preserve a contour similar to that 
in example (1), 38 by 38 (disregarding minute 
fractions), the resulting stresses would be the same 
in both examples, which Mr. Sutcliffe says should 
be the case. ED. COOKE. ' 

Birmingham, Oct. 8, 1889. 





Srr,—In * Rankine’s Civil Engineering Manual” 
(14th edition, 1883, p. 544) there is a table of 
greatest bending moments of loads distributed and 
collected in the centre on a plate supported on two 
parallel edges (as a beam) or on all its four edges (as 
a slab) from which may be made the following 


COMPARISON OF GREATEST BENDING MOMENTS OF 
LOAD ON A SQUARE PLATE. 


Supported on Firmly supported 
two parallel on all tour 

Load unif as edges, edges, 

oad uniformly dis- 

tributed .:.......... Mea Wh m=WL 

8 16 

Load collected in 

a M=—* MN ae 


If the theory from which this tabular statement 
is deduced be even ‘‘ approximately true,” your 
readers are liable to be misled by Mr. Frank Caws, 
who, with a semblance of proof, says, in a com- 
munication recently published by you (Buzlder, 
September 21,. 1889), that ‘‘ under similar condi- 
tions a square slab is three times as strong as a 
beam to carry an equally distributed load” . . 
and, again, that... ‘‘a square slab is twice as 
strong as a beam to carry a central load.” 

According to Rankine’s theory, instead of the 
effect of the. distributed load applied on a beam 
being three times as great as its effect upon a slab 
of the same size and shape supported all edges, it is 
only twice as great (2:1, not 3:1); and the dif- 
ference due to two or four supported edges in the 
case of a central load is as 4 to 3, not as 2 to 1. 

Can you determine the- points in dispute, or 
must we choose between the authority of Mr. Caws 
and that of the late Professor Rankine ? 

September 28, 1889. H. C. 8. 

* * In the next number Mr. Caws will reply 
in full to the various criticisms in the last two 
or three numbers, and with that the corre- 
spondence on the subject must close for the 
present. We may have our own summary of 
the subject to give in the next or a succeeding 
number.—ED. 


os? 








PROFESSOR TICHBORNE ON THE INTER- 
CEPTION OF MIASMATIC EMANA- 
TIONS FROM THE SUBSOIL OF 


DWELLINGS. 


Srr,—In connexion with this very important sub~ 
ject, we find on p. 243 ante that Professor Tichborne, 
F.C. , recommends the use of cement and con- 
demns asphalte, because it forms too tight a plug. 
He backs up his objection by stating that if we 
have every large area cemented by this material 
the “‘ surface gases” as he says, or rather as | would 
express it, the gases below the asphalte, would then 
be more or less under pressure, and so would force 
their way for escape at any fissure or crack, perhaps 
where not wanted. 

Now in the case of the whole interior ground of 
a building being covered with asphalte, it would be 
quite easy to guard against the pressure Professor 
Tichborne refers to by putting in two small iron air- 


* W denotes the load, L the distance between sup 
ports, M the greatest bending moment, 
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ipes,—one infront of the house, and one in back, 
from outer face of each wall to below the asphalte, 
which pipes,—say 2 in. diameter ones,—would act 
as ventilators, according to direction of the wind, 
as well as preventives of gas pressure. In his 
objection to ashpalte Professor Tichborne seems to 
me to overlook the fact that, in addition to keeping 
down gases, we also wish to keep downdamp. For 
this latter purpose asphalte, forminga more perfect 
barrier than cement, is to be preferred, 

In many houses, villas, and mansions, &c., there 
is often a space from 2 to 5 ft. deep from the floor 
people walk on to the earth below. In many cases 
this is often left as the receptacle for the odd rubbish 
of the new building,* and no covering from either 
ground-damp or air being put down, the atmosphere 
of the house, &c., is deleteriously affected. It is 
in cases such as these that I particularly recommend 
asphalte in preference to cold and mayhap damp 
cement. W. P. BUCHAN. 








VENTILATING-PIPES TO “GEYSER” 
HEATERS. 


Sir,—We ask the favour of your assistance in 
warning tradesmen against fixing geysers without 
a ventilating-pipe to carry the fumes of the gas out- 
side the bath-room, and also in urging upon those 
who have the specifying or oversight of such work, 
that they should specially insist on this very simple 
but absolutely necessary precaution. 

The recent accident at Brixton has called public 
attention to the risk of using geysers without the 
proper pipe ; but we know from experience that the 
panic is likely to subside very shortly, when people 
will act as recklessly as ever. Besides, there is a 
danger of the alarm expending itself by being led 
off on a false scent. Someone is reported to have 
said at the inquest that geysers should never be 
used at all, and a gentleman writing since calls 
them ‘‘death-traps.” Of course, such sweeping 
condemnations fail of their effect, now that so many 
thousands of geysers are in constant use with every 
satisfaction to their owners. 

It is sufficient for the public security, and much 
more likely to be attended to, if the simple and 
inexpensive precaution of fixing a ventilating-pipe 
is urgently insisted upon. 

We offer, wherever a geyser bearing our name 
has been fixed otherwise, to supply and fix the pipe 
free of charge. If other manufacturers will take 
the same course, we shall be spared the horror of 
reading of any more cases of asphyxia. 


Ewart & Son. 
346, Huston-road, October, 1889. 








ANCIENT FONTS IN COUNTRY 
CHURCHES. 


Str,—The writer of the interesting article on 
**Ancient Fonts in Country Churches,” in the 
Builder of Sept. 21, 1889, has given a description 
of some fifteenth| century fonts, witb inscriptions, 
but has omitted mentioning many others of much 
earlier date, which are inscribed. Mr. J. Romilly 
Allen, in a paper of his on the ‘‘ Antiquity of Fonts 
in' Great Lritain,” read at the meeting of the 
British Archzological Association in 1888, says :-— 
‘‘No satisfactory evidence has yet been brought 
forward to prove the antiquity of any font in Great 
Britain to be greater than about the middle of the 
eleventh century,” unless, perhaps, the font at 
Bingley, in Yorkshire. This font has on one of its 
four sides an inscription in runes, which Professor 
George Stephens translates as, “ Eadbierht, King 
ordered to hew this dip-stone for us—pray thou 
for his soul.” Other readings have, however, been 
given of this inscription. 

At Bridekirk, Cumberland, is another ancient 
font, elaborately carved, and bearing a Runic in- 
scription, which may be read, ‘“‘ Richard he me 
wrought, And to this mirth (beauty) gern me 
brought.” A full-sized model of this font may be 
seen in the South Kensington Museum. In Wales 
there are three early inscribed fonts, all in Breck- 
nockshire. One is at the Priory Church at Brecon, 
and is elaborately ornamented with interlaced 
ribbon work. The inscription, which is much 
defaced, runs round the rim. This font, and the 
two following ones, have been figured and described 
by Professor Westwood, in his ‘‘ Lapidarium 
Walliz.” Patrishow font, in Brecknockshire, has 
the inscription on the flat surface of the rim of the 
bowl, ‘‘Menhir me fecit i(n) té(m)pore Genillin.” 
This Genillin, or Cynhyllyn, lived in the middle of 
the eleventh century. The third inscribed Welsh 
font is at Devynock, but the inscription is illegible. 
_ At Potterne, in Wiltshire, is a very early font. It 
is of massive appearance and tub-shaped. It bears 
an inscription from the beginning of the 42nd 
Psalm :—*‘Sicut cervus desiderat ad fontes aquarum 


ita desiderat anima mea ad te Ds. 


Amen.” From 





* This was the case with my own house when I first 
bought it, but I declined to occupy it until, inter alia, the 
rubbish was all taken out, the earth levelled, and all 
covered with asphalte, with a fall to one corner in case of 
burst ped I think the little expense involved in 
this has made the house,—a detached villa, —20 per cent, 
more comfortable and healthier,—W. P. B, 


the style of the lettering itis probably of the end 
of the eleventh century. : 

An Early English font at Keysoe, Bedfordshire, 
bears the Norman French inscription :— 


‘¢ 4 TRESTVI: KE€PARDIC IPASSE€RVI PVRLEAL 
NEWAREL PRI€V: K€ DEVPARSA GRACEVE RREY- 
MERCILIFACE AM,” 
which forms in modern French :— 

**Restez: qui par ici passerez 
Pour l’Ame de Warel priez 
Qui Dieu par sa grace. 


Vraie ot 
or Voir } merci lui fasse. Amen.” 


A font at Odiham, Hants, probably of the four- 
teenth century, has an inscription in Gothic letters 


meum a dno qui fecit ccelu (et) tra.” This font is 
further remarkable for having a curious projection 
of oblong form on the south-west side of the basin, 
which projection is hollowed out into a species of 
small trough, 5 in. in length by 3} in breadth and 
1} in depth. 

At Southrop Church, Gloucestershire, is a massive 

circular font ; the upper half of the basin is covered 
with richly-carved interlaced work, and the lower 
with figures of the Virtues overcoming the Vices, 
their respective names being inscribed over the 
figures. A very similar font, both as to ornament 
and figures, is at Stanton Fitzwarren. This latter 
font was figured by Mr. C. J. Richardson in the 
Builder, vol. iii. At St. Margaret’s, Ipswich, is an 
octagonal-shaped font, ornamented with angels 
bearing shields and holding scrolls, which have 
been inscribed, but these inscriptions are now 
almost obliterated, with the exception of one, which 
the Rev. Evelyn White reads as ‘‘Sal et saliva,” 
which he considers as referring to the giving of salt 
and anointing the eyes with saliva as practised in 
early baptismal ceremonies. 
At St. Mary’s Churcb, Nottingham, is a font 
bearing a Greek inscription, which is curious from 
the fact that it may be read (approximately) either 
backwards or forwards. It is as follows :— 


NI'YWON ’ANO’MHMA: MH’ MO’NA’ OVIN 


‘‘Cleanse your sin, not your face only.” I believe 
tunis inscription may be found on several other 
fonts. * 

At Adderley, in Shropshire, is a font inscribed 
with letters, 1} inches high: ‘‘ Hic male primus 
homo fruitur cum conjuge pomo.” ‘There are 
several inscribed fonts in Cornwall. One at Llan- 
dewidnack, of, probably, the thirteenth century, is 
inscribed, ‘*1.H.C. D. Ric. (Doninus Ricardus) 
Bolham me fecit.” Another, at St. Ives, has a: 
much-obliterated inscription, the words: ‘‘Oés 
baptizate gentes” being visible. Two panels of an 
inscribed font at Dunsby, in Lincolnshire, are 
figured in the *‘ Journal of the Archzological Insti- 
tute,” Vol. X., pp. 75, 173. They display a very 
singular combination of letters, which Sir F. Madden 
says form the words, ‘‘In principio.” These fonts 
are but a few of the great number of pre-Reforma- 
tion inscribed fonts still remaining in Great Britain ; 
and the number of those of later date are still 
more numerous. Many of these have been styled 
‘‘churchwarden” fonts from their bearing the 
initials of the churchwardens in office at the time 
of their being inscribed, for there are instances of 
old fonts which have had modern inscriptions cut 
on them, so that the date of the inscription does 
not necessarily give that of the font. 


Walton Manor, Oxford. EMMA SWANN. 
Sept. 24, 1889. ; 








Che Student's Column. 


WATER-SUPPLY.—XV. 
RESERVOIRS. 

Tava HERE are many kinds of reservoirs 
ha bey) «~=made in connexion with water-supply 
on a large scale, the construction of 
which is not the ‘least important matter 
the waterworks-engineer has toconsider. Their 
actual nature and extent must necessarily 
vary with the source and method of supply. 
We have the immense catchment, impounding, 
or storage reservoirs constructed to catch and 
retain the water from drainage areas or rivu- 
lets; subsiding reservoirs in connexion with 
river and other similar sources; and, finally, 
pure water or service reservoirs for holding the 
fluid in a state ready for consumption. Reser- 
voirs of other kinds are also made, but neither 
these nor the ones just mentioned, are all pre- 
sent in any one scheme of supply. 

We have already alluded -to the connexion 
between rainfall and reservoirs, and there is no 
occasion to enlarge on the subject now. There 
are certain peculiarities in respect of the beha- 
viour of water in great bulk, whilst many diffi- 
culties attend the selection of sites for the 
larger kinds of reservoirs, and of these we propose, 


* It is introduced on the eighteenth-century font in 





Se 








Knapton Charch, Norfolk,— Ep, 


of about 6 in. high round the basin, ‘‘ Auxiliu’ 





principally, to deal at the present time. Com- 
mencing with the choice of sites for impound: 
ing, or storage reservoirs, it may at once be 
stated that the engineer must possess a most 
accurate knowledge of the geology of the 
position proposed to be occupied. There is no 
part of the whole question of water-supply 
demanding the assistance of this science more 
urgently than in the selection of suitable spots 
for the storage of large quantities of water; and 
there is no part of a catchment area scheme, 
perhaps, that causes the engineer so much 
anxiety as the selection of position, and the 
making of these immense reservoirs, Situated 
as they must often of necessity be at the junc- 
tion of a series of small rivers or springs in a 
valley, and at such a height as to admit of the 
supply being furnished by gravitation, the lives 
of. hundreds of people living in the towns and 
villages in the valley below frequently depend 
on their stability of construction. 

The engineer usually has to erect a dam in 
such a manner, and of such strength, from one 
side of the valley to the other, as to be capable 
of safely holding back the quantity of water 
required by his scheme; to permit the passage 
of a certain amount, for compensating purposes ; 
and to admit of a conduit for discharging the 
supply—no small matter, simple though it 
ap But the safety of the whole construc- 
tion largely depends on surrounding geological 
conditions. The dam may be constructed ina 
perfectly skilful manner, and be adequate 
enough for its purpose; the arrangements for 
compensation water may be perfect; and the 
culverts may be made in such a manner as not 
to weaken the gigantic wall in the slightest 
degree; yet from the circumstance that the 
foundation and sides of the reservoir are 
insecure, the whole thing may fail, causing 
immense destruction of life and property. The 
elements which go to form the stability of the 
foundations of a large reservoir are mostly 
different from those of a large building. Apart 
from the fact that the area to be examined must 
necessarily be of much greater extent in the 
former than in the latter case, we have to con- 
sider the accumulated effect of the great pressure 
exerted on the dam, or embankment, from 
behind, not only in ordinary periods but in 
times of flood, as well as the weakening of the 
foundations so often caused by leakage. Reser- 
voir foundations should, therefore, _Teceive 
separate consideration. All things in con- 
nexion with the work of choosing sites and 
erecting the structure must be cousistent with 
economy. There is no credit due to an engineer 
who, without reference to expense, executes 
substantial works; all are agreed on this. The 
credit which an engineer ought to aim at is the 
execution of substantial work for, compara- 
tively speaking, a small amount of money; 
any amount of substantial work can be accom- 
plished by unlimited expenditure. At thesame 
time, seeing the frightful consequences that 
must ensue in case of failure, in the construc- 
tion of these gigantic reservoirs, it is better to 
err in being too substantial, and to be well 
within the mark, than to ‘‘ sail too close to 
the wind.” 

Let us endeavour to get some idea of the 
nature of good and bad foundations for reser- 
voirs. The student will probably have heard, 
and is led to imagine, that a large - scale 
geological map will be able to nearly settle the 
matter for him, but further reflection will soon 
show that maps are of only secondary value 12 
this respect. The information conveyed in an 
ordinary Geological Survey map is not sufficient 
for the purpose—it is not intended to be. We 
are far from saying that such geological maps 
are of no assistance whatever ; to an engineer 
making a preliminary survey for a site, they 
are indispensable, and the larger the scale 
obtainable the better. Broadly speaking, the 
Government Geological Survey maps may 
be divided into two kinds, each having 
a distinct object in view. One kind is terse 
“solid” maps, not that they refer only to har 
materials, composing the earth’s crust, as — 
clays and sands are comprised in them, — 
they indicate the igneous, metamorphic, an 
aqueous masses of rocks forming the main 
structure of the country, no matter what ys 
consistency may be. But it so happens that 
comparatively recent geological times, ports? 
of these “solid” beds have been covered by 
superficial deposits, so it will be apparent yr 
“solid” maps do not necessarily show a 
actual beds or rock cropping out, or visi 2 
the surface of the ground. Where this 18 





case, the main geological formations play oD’Y 
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the part of substructure. It is extremely use- 
ful to know the exact extent of the “solid” beds 
for many water-supply purposes, especially in 
sinking wells for the precious fluid; but inas- 
much as these maps do not indicate the exist- 
ence of superficial deposits (except in certain 
instances) they are not so useful in aiding one 
jn choosing the site for an impounding or 
storage reservoir, as the other series, viz., the 
“drift” maps, which do exhibit the positions 
and extent of the superficial accumulations. 
Wherever an appreciable thickness of these 
latter exist, they are mapped, and thus one gets 
a better idea of the structure of the ground at 
and near the surface,—a very essential feature 
in regard to foundations. In such districts as 
are not covered by these newer deposits, the 
“drift” maps show the “solid” geology, as 
usual. But let us pause to consider on what 
lines the country is geologically mapped, for we 
shall find it useful. In a previous article we 
said something concerning it, but that was in 
relation to water-bearing strata. We then 
showed that the geologist constructed maps 
from a geological point of view, that is, he 
broadly defined the boundary lines of strata 
according to the similarity of the suites of 
organic remains (or fossils) found in them, 
and which might have no reference to the 
actual lithological character of the deposits. It 
so happens that a change in the nature of the 
strata, such, for example, as the gradual altera- 
tion, when traced over a wide area, of a bed of 
sand into a clay, or aclay into a marl and lime- 
stone, is sometimes accompanied by a corre- 
sponding change in the nature of the fossils, 
even along the same horizon, because in those 
ancient times, as now, the kind of sea-bottom 
suitable for the existence of one kind of 
organisms, may not have been agreeable to 
another, although living in the water at the 
same time. These changes of fauna in the 
deposits may be mapped, and thus it often 
happens that a geological map roughly indicates 
lithological character also, although not neces- 
sarily intentionally. It is hardly ever safe to 
rely on this, however, in practice. 

In constructing “drift ” maps, the: geological 
surveyor has something more to do. He en- 
deavours to indicate the approximate geological 
age of the different superficial accumulations, 
but in doing so he makes many more sub- 
divisions in comparison to their thickness. 
He takes considerable notice of position and 
lithological character, which, in the absence 
of fossils, are frequently his only guides in 
classifying the different beds. The extent of 
gravels, sands, and clays, as such, thus receive 
more attention than in the older solid maps, and 
this is another reason why “ drift” maps are 
of more practical value for the purpose 
at present under consideration. The engineer 
may, however, be very much misled in deter- 
mining the site of a reservoir, even from these, 
-—the most improved form of British geological 
maps. For example, we will suppose that an 
intended site is coloured on the “ drift” map, 
as “boulder clay.” Under ordinary circum- 
stances, this might not be considered a bad 
one; but if the clay contained occasional thin 
seams of sand or gravel, it might, on the other 
hand, be extremely treacherous ground. The 
scale of the maps is much too small to show 
these local peculiarities, whilst the latter might 
not be important enough to deserve a notice in 
the explanatory memoir accompanying the map, 
unless it so happened that a detailed sec- 
tion is given of some artificial opening in 
the area comprised in the intended site, 
but the memoir would not give the extent 
of such thin seams. Anything like a minutely 
accurate idea of the structure of the locality 
can only be made on the spot, and the student 
will now understand why geological maps are 
only of secondary value. To make such a survey 
the engineer must be a geologist, or else employ 
& properly-qualified man. The experienced eye 
of a professional practical geologist can often 
detect, at a glance, what would only be found 
out aftera most painstaking survey with trial- 
bores, &c., by the non-geological engineer. The 
relation of the drift to the beds beneath, its 
irregularity of disposition and cohesion, the dip 
of the strata, and many other things, which 
might cause undue settlement in the puddling 
_ embankment, or result in a landslip, when 
ye full pressure of the water is felt behind the 

™, would all be fully appreciated by a 
Properly-trained geologist. In the absence of 
much drift, the condition of the solid rocks as 
sia ble foundations would have to be con- 


ered. Sometimes the foundations of the 





embankment may be laid on a solid rock, and, 


apparently, be quite safe; buat the rock, 
although level at the surface, might in reality 
have a tolerably strong dip down the valley, 
and from the circumstance that it was thin and 
rested on clay, the safety of the storage re- 
servoir might be seriously impaired. In certain 
cases the nature of reservoir foundations is 
such that it produces much leakage, and the 
whole bottom, or a great portion of it, is almost 
invariably either puddled or concreted to make 
it sound, but this need not always be done. If 
the bed causing the leakage is only a few feet in 
thickness, and rests on an impervious bed below, 
it might be possible to save much expense by 
simply constructing deep and substantial puddle 
trenches on the impervious bed, in suitable 
places. The bottom might thus be water- 
logged, but it would prevent the leakage, and 
keep the masonry from being unduly injured. 
This more particularly applies to repairs than 
original construction. Great care should be 
taken in seeing that foundations and sides are 
not too readily disintegratable; in making this 
observation we have in mind the failure of 
certain reservoirs constructed abroad. Sites 
have been selected in hot climates, where, by 
reason of the employment of unskilled labour, 
slight leakage through the foundation and sides 
has resulted, which has rapidly led to the 
formation of wide cracks, and ultimate failure 
of the reservoir, in consequence of the material 
being so easily disintegrated. 








RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


16,131, Stone-dressing Tool. A McKechnie. 

This invention consists of a portable tool with 
multiple cutters. In a hollow handle with pro- 
vision for striking by the mallet is a series of 
grooves in which the cutters,—two, four, or six,— 
may be used in a hand tool-slide, governed by 
springs also contained in the hollow hand-piece. 
Rack notches or teeth are formed on the interior 
parts of the handle which engage the cutters so 
that they can be used to their full striking power. 


16,408, Flushing Apparatus. J. Sharples. 

By means of this invention, the waste-water, 
slops, &c., which in domestic economy are usually 
discharged in a weak stream through a pipe of 
limited area, are run off into a closed cistern, and 
from thence emptied by suitable mechanism, form- 
ing a flushing stream of some strength. 


4,476, Impressing Designs on Wood. 
Martin. 

According to this patent, the designs which are 
to be impressed upon the wood are put on by means 
of heated moulds, or by cold moulds while the heat 
is conveyed to the wood by means of heated 
traversing tables; and while the designs are im- 
pressed the ordinary processes of veveering are 
carried out, so that a common wood may be used 
faced with wood capable of a finer finish. The 
embossing cylinders which are used are built up of 
steel in permutable rings, by which, by reason of 
change, greater variety of design can be secured. 


9,726, Discharge-pipe. F. Bolus. 

In this invention, in orderto prevent the rising of 
sewer-gas, a tube of galvanised iron is inserted in 
the discharge-pipe. Valves aud hinged guards are 
fitted, and when the fluid has passed one valve it 
closes before the lower one opens, thus cutting off 
the connexion and preventing the escape of gas. 


11,282, Securing Tiles or Slabs. H. Scott. 

By means of this invention, metal carriers of H, 
or channel, section are used, and the tiles or slabs 
are slid into the grooves formed by this shape of 
carriers. Cornices or mouldings for the edges are 
provided, and these are held in place by carrier- 
bars. It is not absolutely necessary to use mortar 
or cement, the metallic fastenings proving an effec- 
tive support. 


12,269, Window Fasteners. J. Todhunter. 
This form of fastening, which is the subject of 
this patent, acts as a secret lock, and by a method 
of placing knob and bolt in such a position that 
they can only be opened in one way, the secret is 
practically known to but few persons. To any one 
unacquainted with the mechanism the window 
appears practically unopenable, but the owner of 
the fastener can at once correct the alignment, 
withdraw the bolt, and unlock the window. 


12,457, Closets. W. Bunting. 

This patent relates to improvements in ‘ Bostel” 
closets, designed principally to cheapen their cost. 
The inlets and spread of the water are more effec- 
tively and economically managed, and the expense 
of making two or more connexions and metallic 
fittings, generally necessary, is avoided. 


A. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
Sept. 23.—14,963, H. Stanton, Fire-resisting 





Floors for Buildings.14,997, A. Bishop, Burning 


Lime, and Kilns for same.—15,005, C. Rabitz, 
Wire-netting for Fireproof Ceilings, Walls, &c. 

Sept. 24.—15,015, J. Nall, Machines for Boring 
Long holes endwise or crosswise through or into 
thin wood, 

Sept. 25.—15,093, R. Wilford, Screw-fastenings 
for Windows.—15,111, W. Hassall, Jointing of 
Stoneware-pipes, &c.—15,115, W. Joy, Cement 
Kilns, Xc.—15,131, C. Cross and A. Ashwell, 
Indicating Fastening for Doors. 

Sept. 26.—15,140, J. Kaye, Releasing and Opening 
Doors.—15,171, C. Gabriel, Syphon Cisterns for 
Flushing Water-closets, &c.—15,174, T. Mercer, 
Automatic Sasb-fastener. 

Sept. 27.—15,194, E. Harrison, Revolving 
Window-shutters.—15,198, T. Walton, Locks and 
Latches.—15,220, J. Reynolds, Preventing the 
Return of Smoke in Chimneys, &c.—15,250, J. 
Bower, Door-latches. 

Sept. 28.—15,270, R. Clapperton and J. Kay, 
Fastener for Window-sashes, Fanlights, &c. 

Sept. 30.—15,336.—J. & F. Howorth, Ventila- 
tion. —15,355, 5S. Hill and R. Hodges, Automatic 
Combined Catch and Bolt for Double Doors.— 
15,367, J. Kidman, Bakers’ Ovens. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


12,550, M. Dickens, Road-paving.—12,680, J. 
Judd, Expanding and Contracting Door, Window, 
Shop-front Guards, &c.—12,882, S. Lowcock, 
Holders for Sliding Sashes, &c.—12,932, J. Empsom 
and J. Hewitt, Brackets for Cistern-pulls.—13,036, 
A. Taylor, Kilns for Burning Enamelled Bricks and 
Tiles.—13,051, J. Pierce and T, Luther, Enamelled 
Metallic Tesselated Plates for Hearths and Floors.— 
13,257, J. Hamilton, Circular Sawing-machines, — 
13,749, Treatment of Timber.—13,851, W. Greaves, 
Chimney-top or Cowl,—13,972, J. Hatton, Chimney- 
pots.—13,997, A. Spencer, Metal Floors, Buildings, 
&c.—14,163, J. Kirk, Machine for Squaring, Bevel- 
ling, and Mitreing Wood.—14,201, J. Reid, Drawing 
Boards and T Squares, 








COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 

Oven to Opposition for Two Months, 
_ 17,247, L. Scott, Hot-water, Warming, and Heat- 
ing Stoves.—7,425, De Prescott, Band Sawmills. — 
9,983, C. Glanville and W. Williamson, Fan for 
Chimney Cowls and Ventilators.—11,668, W. 
Doehring, Fire and Sound-proof Plastering.— 
12,417, C. Rogers, Wood Screws. —13,329, C. White, 
eae and Fireproof Material for Roofing, 
LC. | 








RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Oct. 1.—By T. B. Wxsrtacorr, 
Hatton-garden, Charles-st,—A profit rental of £30 





























per annum, u.t. 10} yrs, ee er ee £195 
Oct. 2.— y Eastman Broruegss, 

Sydenham, Dacres-rd, — The residence called 

** Palermo,” f. ° seencceseceocceqeces 2,000 

By G. Paarce & Sons, 

Bethnal-green—21, 22, 23, and 28, Quilter-st., u.t. 

33 yrs., g.r. £16. 16s., r. £140 p.a. .................. 895 

10 and 12, Wimbolt-st,, u.t. 33 yrs., g.r. £8. 8s., r. 
SEES Wea Aeccncnnccnnnnsbetansoranbetannasinsens gocceenecooces 420 
Oct. 3.—By Cuxustzrton & Sons. 

Shepherd’s Bush—239, Goldhawk-rd., u.t. 54 yrs., 

g.r. Piiieadassdes POCSOOOTEROSEOER Sree eeeeereseee se eee EEe Eee 415 

By Newson & Harpina, 

De Beauvoir Town—15, U fton-rd., u.t. 29 yrs., g.r. 

£3, 4s., r. £32 p. cececccccovcccecesocerses 225 

29 and 37, Englefield-rd., u.t. 32 yrs., g.r. £10, r. 

BF I cccentectnattincrenebtbieitinetaconmemiinaebibiamibns ee 540 
Hoxton—2, Hale-st., u t. 37 yrs., g.r. £4. 48,, r. £30 

Tis. .ciccxtinannancatedsmebeenbacettauahiaaininiiitiaetaseeeens 29 
Islington—1, Adelaide-ter., u.t. 47 yra., g.r. £6. 6s , , 

Bo BED Wile sccccccccesccccces coccocscosqocosesseset ©: eecccccee 480 
City-road—20, Edward-st. and 40, Windsor-st., u.t. 

S23 rac, BF. LL1, Fo BGO PiBe cccoce-coccoccccceccccocece 51 
Barnsbury—37, Upper Park-st., u.t. 19 yrs., g.r. 

BG, ©.F. LS P.B. ccecccccccccccccccccccecces teeseesese eee LO 
Canonbury—1, Douglas-rd., u.t. 57 yra., g.r. £10, 

C.F. LES PB. ..crcccecccccsscccccsccsccererccccocccccceseceee 620 
Holloway—166, Junction-rd., u.t. 62 yrs., g.r. £5, 

B. BED DBs cccsdscoceccqewccnsccess 0000 90 ceecdeccoces 410 
St. John’s Wood—42, Circus-rd., u.t, 31 yrs., g.r,. 

Ba Be Oi, Fa a ccc ctnesccttetecrbcsnecceneseseveens 300 
East Dulwich—14, Fellb.idge-rd., u.t. 79 yrs., g.r. 

£10, r. £55 p.a... ° see 315 

By Canz & Co. 

East Dulwich—218 to 230 (even), Friern-rd., u.t, 90 

yrs., g.r. £24, 10s., r. £175 p.a, ... eee 2,040 





[Contractions used in thie list.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent ; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1, for leasehold; e.r, 
for estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a, for 
per annum; yrs. for years; st. for street; rd. for road; 
sq. for square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; yd. for 
yard, ke, 








Blidworth Waterworks.—On the 3rd inst. 
the Blidworth Waterworks, Notts, were formally 
opened. The water is obtained from a well 
sunk in the new red sandstone, and is elevated 
by means of a small horizontal steam-engine 
and three throw-pumps, by Messrs. Tangyes, of 
Birmingham, to a reservoir 200ft. above the 
engine-house. The engineer of the works was 
Mr. H. Walker, A.M.I.C.E., of Nottingham ; the 
contractor being Mr. J. F. Price, also of 
Nottingham. The scheme has cost 2,000/. 
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MEETINGS. 


Toxspay, OctosER 15. 

University College (Gower-street).—Mr, Hugh Stannus 
on ** The Distribution and Application of Ornament with 
Reference to Surface, Material, Construction, and Pur- 
pose.”” 5 p.m. ; 

Glasgow Architectural Association.—Mr. David Thom- 
son on **Some Recent Developments of Architectural 
Design.” 

Werpwespay, OcTroner 16, 

University College (Gower-street).—Professor R. 8. 
Poole on ** Medieval Archeology.”” I. 5 p.m. 

Liverpool Engineering Society.—Adjourned Discussion 
on Mr. T. Morris’s paper on ‘‘Some Causes of the Crys- 
tallisation of Iron,” 8 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution,— 
Quarterly Meeting. 8°30 p.m, 


Fripay, Octoner 18, 


Architectural Association.—Annual General Meeting. 
Address by the President, Mr, Leonard Stokes, 7.30p.m. 








Miscellanen. 


Bexhill-on-Sea.—We are informed that a 
new seaside resort is being developed here. The 
place is situated about four miles to the west 
of St. Leonards-on-Sea. A promenade some 
two miles in length has already been formed, 
and plans are being prepared for its further 
extension. The land upon which building 
operations are chiefly being carried out at 
present belongs to the Earl De la Warr and 
Mr. J. Webb respectively, but other buildings 
have been erected more inland. Messrs. Lucas 
& Aird have laid out the roads and drains on 
the De la Warr estate, and a large hotel is also 
being built by them at an estimated cost of 
18,0007, To the westward of this estate 
is the Egerton Park Estate, belonging to 
Mr. Webb, upon which the principal build- 
ing has been carried on, with a _ hotel. 
Numerous villa residences have been erected 
upon this estate, and further west a site has 
been given by Mr. Webb for a new church, 
towards the cost of which the Rev. Canon 
Clarke has given 5,000/, Here is situated the 
Egerton-park, comprising an area of some fifteen 
acres. The park has been laid out by Mr. 
Webb, the owner, and contains ornamental 
water for boating and fishing, a large stock of 
fish having been put in. There is a cricket- 
ground and accommodation for the Lawn Tennis 
Club. At the south end, or seaside of the 
park, large swimming-baths are being erected, 
supplied with fresh sea water. 


Wew Market at Carlisle.—On the 2nd 
inst. the new covered market at Carlisle, which 
has been erected on the site of the old Butchers’ 
Shambles by the Corporation, at a cost of 
between 35,000. and 40,000/., was opened by 
the Mayor and Mayoress of Cariisie. There are 
eight entrances to the market, which is built of 
red sandstone covered by an iron roof (designed 
by Mr. A. T. Walmisley, C.E.), of three bays of 
elliptical spans, about 70 ft. in width, and 50 ft. 
high, glazed with Helliwell’s patent glazing. 
The outer walls of the body are 33 ft. in height, 
18 in. thick on the north side, the remainder 
being 2 ft. thick. Externally they are rock- 
faced, and internally they are of sawn ashlar 
stone up to about 13 ft. in height, and finished 
with a moulded string-course. The cornice is 
splayed, and there are moulded corbels under 
the feet of all the principals. Messrs. R. H. & 
H. Hodgson were the contractors, the architects 
being Messrs. Cawston & Graham, of London. 


Association of Municipal and Sanitary 
Engineers and Surveyors. — The eighth 
examination held under the auspices of this 
Association was held at 11, Victoria-street, 
Westminster, 8.W., on Friday and Saturday, 
the 4th and 5th of October, when twelve can- 
didates were entered. The written and graphic 
examination was taken on the first day, and 
the viva voce occupied the greater part of 
Saturday. The examiners were :—1. Engineer- 
ing as applied to Municipal Work, Mr. W. G. 
Laws, M.I.C.E., Past-President, City Engineer, 
Newecastle-on-Tyne ; 2. Building Construction, 
Mr. A. M. Fowler, M.I.C.E., Member of Council, 
Borough Surveyor, Stockport ; 3. Sanitary Science, 
Mr. C. Jones, A.M.1.C.E., Past-President, Sur- 
veyor to the Local Board, Ealing; 4. Public 
Health Law, Mr. W. 8S. Crimp, A.M.I.C.E., 
Member of Council, Surveyor to the Local 
Board, Wimbledon. 

The Archer Sewer Joint.—In the refer- 
ence to this in ‘‘ Notes on the Sanitary Exhibi- 
tion”. at Worcester last week, the phrase 
“loaded with a load of more than 1 cwt.” 
should have read, “ loaded with a load of more 
than 8 cwt.” 





Society of Engineers.—At a meeting of 
the Society of Engineers, held at the Town- 
hall, Westminster, on Monday evening last, 
Mr. H. Adams, Vice-President, in the chair, a 
paper was read by Mr. J. H. Cunningham, 
M. Am. Soc. C.E., on “‘ Pin-connected v. Rivetted 
Bridges.” The author stated that towards the 
end of the year 1884 he had made two designs 
for the superstructure of a bridge to carry a 
railway across the Mary River in Queensland. 
There were to be three spans, the centre one 
being 120 ft. long, and those at the sides each 
80 ft. in length. In the one design pin-connected 
trusses having long panels, such as are now 
common in America, were adopted, and in the 
other the trusses were of the lattice type, and 
all their joints were rivetted. The pin-con- 
nected design was prepared as an alternative in 
order to ascertain whether a structure of that 
kind would be cheaper than the rivetted one. On 
carefully comparing them, it was found that 
the pin-connected trusses were 19 per cent. 
lighter than the rivetted ones, and that in 
erecting the work in the field 5} rivets would 
have to be driven in the rivetted structure for 
every one required in the other. But these 
advantages were partly counterbalanced by the 
greater weight of the floor in the pin-connected 
bridge, and the rivetted one was selected and 
built. He thought this indicated that pin- 
connected bridges could be more economical 
and more easily erected than rivetted ones, and 
in the States the best results were obtained by 
using long panels with pin joints. In conclud- 
ing, the author drew attention to the import- 
ance of adopting improvements in bridge build- 
ing. English engineers were fully alive to this, 
and he would merely suggest that progress was 
more likely to be made by greater care in 
designing, and more use of machine tools in 
constructing than by the invention of new 
types of trusses. He thought that those who 
tried to effect improvements on these lines 
would find their work simplified by using long 
panels and pin-joints. 

Edinburgh.—The Edinburgh School Board 
have acquired Millerfield House and grounds, 
situated to the south of the Meadows, whereon 
it is proposed to erect what will be the most 
completely-equipped school yet erected by the 
Board. The ground, including the site of the 
house, which is to be pulled down, extends to 
about 6,200 square yards, and contains some 
fine trees, which will be preserved as far as 
possible. The plans, which have been prepared 
by Mr. Robert Wilson, the architect of the 
Board, show a building in the Queen Anne 
style, having an extreme length of 140 ft. and 
a width of about 100 ft. A conspicuous feature 
will be an ornamental belfry in the centre of 
the roof. The class-rooms and those for the 
staff are on the ground and first-floors, andin an 
upper story there are rooms for the demonstra- 
tion of practical cookery, science, drawing, &c. 
In the basement there is a swimming-bath 
50 ft. by 18 ft., a small cleansing-bath, dressing- 
boxes, and lavatories; and a gymnasium 50 ft. 
by 26 ft. On this floor provision is also made 
for heating boilers, &c. Accommodation is pro- 
vided for 1,500 pupils, and the ground will be 
laid out in four separate playgrounds. Opera- 
tions have been commenced in clearing the 
site, and the erection of the school will be pro- 
ceeded with in due course. 

Wood-carving.—The School of Art Wood- 
carving, City and Guilds Institute, Exhibition- 
road, South Kensington, has been reopened 
after the usual summer vacation, and we are 
requested to state that one or two free student- 
ships in both the day and the evening classes 
are vacant. These studentships are maintained 
by means of funds granted to the school by the 
City and Guilds Institute. To bring the benefits 
of the school within the reach of artisans, a 
remission of half fees for the evening class is 
made to artisan students connected with the 
wood-carving trade. Forms of application for 
the Free Studentships, and any further par- 
ticulars relating to the school, may be obtained 
from the manager. 

Blackheath Hall.—In reference to the 
architect’s description of the work at Black- 
heath Hall, published in connexion with the 
illustration Mr. Stopher of Ipswich writes 
questioning Mr. Bisshopp’s statement that all 
the carved work was carried out by Messrs. 
Groom & Son from the architect’s drawings ; and 
stating that he executed two chimney-pieces 
from the designs of Lady Wentworth. We are 
not responsible of course, for the original state- 
ment; but probably this was work unconnected 
with the architect’s commission, 








ee 


Exeter Theatre.—The new Exeter Theatre 
built upon the site of the old, ill-fated theatre. 
which was destroyed by fire two years ago, was 
opened on Monday last. The walls left standing 
after the fire have been again used, and a stone 
balcony has been constructed on the North- 
road front. The interior practically has but 
two floors, and no gallery, the circle being the 
highest part of the auditorium, this bein 
divided into two classes of seats. Resembling 
a horse-shoe in shape, the circle is constructed 
of iron cantilever girders, with boxes on either 
side, brackets from the wall being used to sup- 
port the ends of the circle, while at every ten 
feet there is an exit from the circle by stairs 
6ft. wide. There are five means of egress from 
the circle, opening direct into the streets. 
Behind is the circle saloon, situated over 
the foyer, and from tke saloon is a means 
of egress on to an iron balcony, the dro 
from this into the street being but 8ft. The 
total seating accommodation of the theatre is 
for about 900. Exclusive of boxes, the circle 
accommodates 250 persons, while 650 are pro- 
vided with seats on the ground-floor. The seats 
are divided into an amphitheatre, the back 
taking the place of the gallery ; a pit occupying 
the middle position, and the stalls being the 
front seats, immediately behind the orchestra, 
T'wo separate exits are provided to each part of 
the house. The auditorium has a fireproof 
ceiling, with a dome measuring 37 ft, by 25 ft. 
The auditorium is 75 ft. by 44 ft., and the 
stage 35 ft. by 60ft. Every precaution against 
fire has been observed on the stage. The 
flies have iron joists, with fireproof flooring ; 
fireproof doors are used both on and off the 
stage, and a fireproof curtain has been fixed 
on the stage side of the proscenium. Over the 
stage roof there is a smoke shaft, the upper 
part of which is constructed of glass. Elec- 
tricity provides the lighting of the stage and 
auditorium, Edison Swan lamps of sixteen- 
candle power being used. The contractors were 
Messrs. Dart & Son, of Crediton, the architect 





being Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, of Manchester. 


The contract price for the building, exclusive of 
the fittings, was 5,000/. 


The English Iron Trade.—The tendency 
in the English iron market is unchanged. 
Prices are still running up, and business is 
rather more active, if anything, although at the 
time of writing the results of the quarterly 
meetings are not yet known. Trade in pig-iron 
is assuming larger proportions, and there have 
been considerable purchases of Scotch wariants, 
with rates bounding upwards. Scotch makers 
have been as eager in advancing their quota- 
tions as speculators in warrants, and from ls. 
to 4s. 6d, more per ton is quoted by them this 


week. Middlesbrough pig is 2s. 3d. dearer, and: 


Bessemer iron has advanced 2s. 6d. a ton. 
Lancashire and midland pig-iron has gained 
from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. in value. Finished iron 
is little more than nominal in price pending the 
quarterly meetings, but what orders are taken 
are booked at top: prices. Welsh bars are 
quoted 5s. a ton more. 


brisk, has developed into an important rise,: 


from 5s. up to 15s. more per ton being asked. | 
Shipbuilding continues active, and engineers | 


fully engaged.—Jron. 


New Museum in Vienna.—A new museum 
of natural history has just been opened in 
Vienna, situated in the Ringstrasse. It has 


been built with funds supplied privately by the © 


Emperor, the style being Italian Renaissance. 
The architects are the late Herr Semper and the 
well-known Baron Hasenauer, of Vienna. The 
museum, which cost six million florins, will be 
the largest of its kind in Europe, and all the 


The hardening tendency | 
in steel, for which the inquiry continues very - 


rich collections owned by the Imperial family | 


are to be placed there. Along a balustrade by © 


the roof, thirty-four statues of past and present | 


savants are placed, whilst above the windows in 


the second story medallion portraits of sixty- — 


four more have been fixed. 


Coxwold (Yorkshire).—The ceremony of 
unveiling a stained-glass window, erected by Sir 
George Orbey Wombwell, Bart., to the memory 
of his eldest son, the late Mr. George Womb- 
well, was performed on the 26th ult., at the 
Church of St. Michael, Coxwold. The window 
is the work of Messrs. Cox, Buckley, & Co.,of 
London, and is divided into three lights. The 
subject of the centre light is the Crucifixion, 
and the side lights are occupied by figures of 
St. John and the Virgin Mary. The stonework 


has been executed by Mr. Cornforth, of Cox- 


wold. 
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Liverpool Engineering Society. — The 
first ordinary meeting of the sixteenth session 
of this Society was held on the 2nd inst. at the 
Royal Institution, Colquitt-street. After the 
usual routine business Mr. Henry H. West, 
M. Inst. C.E., the newly-elected President, 
delivered his inaugural address. He referred 
priefly to the generosity of Sir A. B. Walker, in 
his munificent gift to Liverpool University 
College of a fully-equipped engineering labora- 
tory, Which would be opened in the course of a 
few days, and he also wished to congratulate 
the members upon the part they took in the 
entertainment of the American engineers on 
their recent visit to Liverpool, and on the pro- 
gress of the Society, which now numbers six 
honorary members, 151 ordinary members, and 
eighteen students. He urged upon the mem- 
bers to promote by all means in their power the 
study and practice of engineering, which he 
thought was a duty they had taken upon them- 
selves in joining the Society. A vote of thanks 
to the President terminated the business. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 















































TIMBER, £. 8. d. &. 8. d. 
nheart, B.Ge secccrccssceceeee6OR 7 0 715 0 
tock, BLL. ; load 12 00 14 0 0 
uoia, U.S footcube 0283 08 0 
Ach BD. cccccccccecccccescecs . . load ; 4 : ; ; 
irch , 0 
Bt o33 588 
Fir Dantsic &c. 
Pigg 210 0 410 0 
Canada ...... 510 0 710 0 
Pine, Canada red 300 6.4090 0 
» _ yellow » 810 0 6 5 0 
Lath, Dantsic... fathom 410 0 610 0 
St, Petersburg .,. ee 610 0 
Wainscot, Riga, &C........secceresee log 215 O 4 6 0 
Deals, Finland, 2nd and Ist...std.100 9 0 0 11 0 8 
- 4th and 3rd. ». 700 816 0 
Riga ... . 700 900 
St, Petersburg, Ist yellow ........ 11 0 0 156 0 0 
- —na umm = oS BSS 
- white ann «tC @-S GS 
Swedish ..... 8 00 160 0 
White Sea ... 900 17700 























































































































TIMBER (continued), aA:a.4 84 w¢. 
Oanada, Pine, Ist 14600 2% 0 0 
on oo aa 11 0 0 1710 O 
- »» ord, &e, 8 00 1010 0 
»» ‘Spruce, lst »§» 9OO Use 
ye ce Srd and 2nd eoccee 7 0 0 9 0 0 
New Brunswick, &c. eeecetsessostseeeeg 6 10 0 8 10 0 
er . kinds +. 600 18 0 0 
ooring Boards, sq., 1 in., pre- 
pared, First » O11.0 014 O 
Second » 09 8 O O10 6 
Other qualities Seevocceeseeseoeeseseeeeee 0 5 6 0 7 i 
Oedar, Cuba foot 0 0 44 O00 5 
Honduras, &c 004 00 4 
aes Cuba 00 44 0 0 6 
St. Domingo, cargo average ..... © 0 43 O 0 6 
Mexican - me ee st 0 0 5 
Tobasco 90 aan 8 @ 0 0 6 
Honduras 99 on 8 82 & 8 © & 
Box, Turkey ton 400 13 0 0 
Rose, Rio 1500 2 0 0 
Bahia ... . 400 1800 
Satin, St. Domingo ...............f00% 00 6 01 0 
Porto Rico e» @©@CODS 6838 
Walnut, Italian 00 4 00 6 
METALS. 
Inon—Pig, in Scotland tom 000 00 0 
Bar, Welsh, in London........... oa oe §¢ & 
o» .» . St worksin Wales... 0900 000 
»» Staffordshire,in London .. 7 0 0 710 0 
OorrzR— 
British, cake and ingot......... ton 4710 0 0 0 0 
Best selected 48 10 0 00 0 
Sheets, strong 5600 00 0 
Chili, bars 43 5 0 00 0 
YutLtow MsBrat....... nem FS 6 6 0a 
Lrap— Pig, Spanish ton 1210 0 00 0 
English, com. brands 1212 6 000 
Sheet, English ., ~- 900 00 0 
Trn—Straits seve 9010 0 00 0 
Australian 9110 0 00 0 
English Ingots - 94410 0 000 
Z1no—English sheet ton 24 0 0 2410 0 
OILS. 
Linseed ... ton 21 7 6 2110 O 
Cocoanut, Cochin 2710 0 00 @ 
Ceylon ... » 2400 00 0 
Repeieed’ E lish pal 30 15 ° 0 0 0 
Rapeseed, Englis e 
~~ eo 29250 000 
Cottonseed, refined 2410 0 2910 0 
Tallow and Oleine 21 00 #0 0 0 
Lubricating, 0.8. 600 600 
. refin 00 120 0 
Taz—Stockholm barrel 15 6 1 6 0 
Archangel 015 9 016 @ 
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CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 
















































































CONTRACTS. 
? ; Architect, Surveyor, or | Tenders to be 
Nature of Work, or Materials. By whom Required. P _ i teaetng ‘ delivered, Page. 
New Cemetery ......sece0: ceseeeees ...| Lymington Burial Bd. | J. Lemon Oct. 14th | ii, 
Reomann Werke inishiisienieminamnnetine ssid Kast Ham Local Board | W. H. Savage ............ Oct. 15th | ii, 
Works at Derby, Northampton, and Appleby| M. R. Co. .................. Official .....ccccresessseeees Oct. 17th |x. 
Pipe Laying, &C. ..........0....-.cccccccccsceescocesees Methley Local Board... | J. Richardson ............ Oct. 21st | x. 
Supply of Cast-iron Pipes ..........00--ceeeeeseeeees oo. _ do, do. 2. 
BE EE CIEE bso cconavcccecedecdncnoonsendannens Town Hall Co., Lim, ... | G. J. Skipper ..... ee do, x. 
ES Bournemouth Commrs. | F. W. ) | Oct. 22nd | x. 
General Works and Repairs .........scceceseseeeees London Dns ee Official nieteeaiien do, ii, 
New Buildings f BE Ge ictinccecseces00s:: Hants County Asylum 
————— vee Comamittee .........000... E. J. Hildred ............ do. | ii. 
Surface Drainage ..........ccccccccccsccscccccsseereeres Aldershot Local Board | B. Rushford ............... do. | ii. 
Main Drainage Extension .........sessesreseeeseeees West Ham Council ..... Lewis Angell............... do. ll, 
Railway Footbridges.......- ..se--secsessereeeceeceeess Dover Town Council ... cial do. il, 
Foundations, &c , Admiralty Buildings......... Com. of H.M. Works... do. Oct. 25rd | ii. 
Cast-iron Water Pipes.......ce.0-e---s-sceeeeeeseese: Gt. Yarmouth Council | J. W. Cockrill ............ Oct. 24th | ii, 
Making Roads and Drains, Tunbridge Wells} Estate Owner ............ B. Pomfret ............... Oct. 26th |,x. 
TINE, siti ceeeautiguaniitmaeeeninenianieunineded Mountain Ash Loc. Bd. | Official ........... acetate Oct. 28th | ii, 
Main Intercepting Sewer ..........-ssesssseeseerees St. Helen’s Health Com,} G, J. ©. TRPOGMR..ccccceccee Oct. 29th | ii, 
ee ere e rere Swindon School Board | B. Binyon ................4 do, Ze 
Construction of Branch Railway, Heanor...... G. N. RB. Co, ......00402202 R. Johnson...........+008.-. Oct. 31st |x. 
Laying Patent Stone Channel on Concrete ...| Mortlake Highway Bd. | H. ee Not stated | x. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
nae 
, Applicati 

Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised. Salary. $4 a Page, 
I i icicinrenisissstisssntiaiitianmaminnnen St. Ma (Islington) 

a Sua. ninacenngunmenivonin 4l, per week ......... Oct. 15th | xvi. 
OLLI Le EN | Kettering Local Board See Oct, 25th | xvi, 
Surveyor and Inspector of Nuisances ............ _ Chepstow U.S.A.......... A RE, Ree Oct. 3lst | xvi. 











TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading must 
reach us not later than 12 noon on Thursdays. | 


ADDINGTON.— For alterations and additions at 
“Heathfield,” Addington, Surrey, for Mr. W. H. 
Goschen, Mr. F, MacDonald, architect :— 

Holloway Bros. (accepted) £520 0 0 





ALDENHAM (Herts).—For alterations and additions to 
cottage, Roundbush, Aldenham, Herts, for Mr. J. 8. May, 


London, Mr, J, H. May, architect :— Without | 
| scaffolding. 
Turner, L,, Watford......... ooses BBB .aceacr-e MESO 
Andrews & Sons, Watford ...... BBB .ccccese . 220 
, * Accepted. 





BINFIELD.—For additions to external portion of 
Binfield Park House, for Mr. Reginald Cookson, Work- 
sop Manor, Worksop. Mr.{G. W. Webb, architect, 14, 
Friar-street, Reading :— — 





* 


Binnie, Wokingham ..,........00ess08 £317 10 0 
G. Lewis, Reading eeeeese eves ve oil z 0 
Eottrill & Son, Reading EE oe ~w 297 00 

reen, Binfield (accepted) 289 1 6 


eee rerrerreere . 
yr 


ud 














BINFIELD.—For gardener’s cottage, Binfield Park, 
for Mr Revinald Coo:son, Worksop Manor, Worksop, 
Mr, G. W. Webb, architect, 14, Friar-street, ane — 

-. £312 





Binnie, Wokinghan ........ ‘ 2 0 
G. Lewis, Reading ..............ssceseeceeees 300 12 O 
I IE  cencctcencsnceenvensenenenes . 300 0 O 
Bottrill & Son, Reading (accepted) ... 276 0 0 





BOLDRE (Hants).—For new residence at Sandy Down 
Boldre, near Lymington, Hants, for Mr, J. C, Barnard :— 
Holloway Bros,..........s00 recesee £2,060 O O 
[No competition.) 








BRISTOL.—For the erection of the new administrative 














department at the Bristol Lunatic Asylum. Messrs, 

Crisp & Oatley, architects, Clare-street, Bristol :— 
J. Reed, Plymouth ...... 45,132 0 0O 
E. T. Hatherly, Bristol ............... 400 0 0 
H. A. Forse, Bristol...... ‘ 40,000 0 0 
W, Church, Bristol ........ ‘ woe 639,488 0 O 
W. Cowlin & Son, Bristol ....... see 39,485 O O 
C. A. Hayes, Bristol.........cceeesees 39,141 0 O 
A. Lydford, Bristol ........... svccceee « 38,910 0 0 
Stephens & Bastow, Bristol ......... 36, 0 0 
A. Bristol. .. 96,914 0 O 
A. J. Beaven, Bristol (accepted) ... 36, 0 0 


———a 


commen 


BROMLEY. — For alterations and additions to the 
**Royal Standard’’ public-house, St, Leonards-road, 
Bromley, E. Mr. Charles Young, architect :— 














Atherton & Latta ......... £1,112 0 0 
bE ee ee 1,090 0 
Mower & Sons « 990 0 0O--¥ 
ee éennite nd Ga = 
Burgess & Algar, Bromley’............ 919 0 0 

* Accepted. 





GORING-ON-THAMES, —For additions to Battle 
House jfor Mr, F, W. Nash. Mr, G. W. Webb, archi- 
tect, 14, Friar-street, Reading :— 

Bottrill & Son, Reading 





wee £415 O 0 


Smallbone, Streatly (accepted) eseveeeee 398 O O 
Higgs, Goring ......... ideiniesniphamnencseaannn 397 0 0 
Ge TOWER, TRORGIID occcccccccccccccccccccscees 375 0.0 





HENDON.—For the erection of farmhouse at Dollis 
Farm, Hendon. Messrs. G. & W. L. Eves, architects, 








Uxbridge. Quantities by the architects :— 
Brown & Sons, Howfield £654 0 0 
Kearley, Kensington ..............cccccscees 607 0 0 
Hardy, Cowley............00+ iebitiieniameean 589 0 0 


A. & B. Hanson, Southall (accepted) 577 0:0 
LONDON.—For building the St. Peter’s Institute and 























Gymnasium, Buckingham Palace-road,S.W. Mr. B. F.O, 
ep architect. Quantities by Messrs. S. J, Thacker & 
ons :-— 
Holland & Hannen ... £11,389 0 0 
Trollope & Soms .........cecccccees ececccee 11,343 CC O 
Ashby & Horner mene 11,180 0 0 
pa 10,843 0 0 
Perry & Co....00 . 10,687 0 0 
Higgs & Hill ............. sneceuneneinens . 10,484 0 0 
J. W. Hobbs & Co. ...... . 10,390 0 O 
Patman & Fotheringham...,............ 10,273 0 0O 
We Sr tiececetinessees cocccnceesvecs . Sane -@ © 
Holloway Bros. (accepted)............ 9,912 0 0 





LONDON.—For the erection of almshouses, Edwarde 
street, Blackfriars, Mr, E, H. Burnell, architect :— 











a eee £4,050 0 0 
pO aN 3,698 0 0 
Halli, Bedall, & Co. .........cc000 sevcesces 3,590 0 0 
J. Smith & Son ‘ 3,587 0 O 
Wee Ge UID cccentccnccnccccoosenns we 3,489 0 0 
Holloway Bros, 3,357 0 0 








LONDON.--For the erection of new Mission premises, 
Whitecross-street, E.C., for the Committee of the Leysian 


Mission, Mr, W. H, Boney, architect, Quantities b 
Mr. E. S. Gale :— - | nares 4 
Holloway Bros. (accepted) ..... eussees £4,670 0 0 





LONDON.—For rebuilding premises in Cable-street, 
Shadwell, E.,, for Dr. F. E. Lurner. Mr, H. Dow White, 
surveyor, 15, New Broad-street, E.C, :— 




















Patman & Fotheringham .,,,............ £3,173 0 0 
Grover & Son..,........ seasssecuneceneteessie 2,666 0 O 
GTM « “aeacensnccnccneianannnneneetanenesesnias 2,449 0 0 
RPP GP GIA. ccocencensenendenseszsccnss 2,448 0 0 
Porter ... 2,425 0 0 
Hood...... . 2,396 0 0 
SI htiinseensanane 2,375 0 0 
Smith 2,229 0 O 
Heywood 2,184 0 0 








LONDON.—For the erection and completion of new 
rectory, All Saints Church, Battersea Park, for the Rev, 
G. Harcourt, Mr, Fredk. W. Hunt, architect :— 














Gregory & Co, £1,889 0 0 
pO EER ES ESET ie nto 1,857 0 0 
W. Haylock ...... .. 1,840 0 0 
Lathey Bros. ....... Seatienies eae Santas 1,830 0 0 
J. Howard mM alata adiadariate 1,816 0 0 
Holloway Bros.,... 1,786 0 0 








LONDON.—For alterations and additions at No, 13, 
St. John’s-road, Clapham Junction,'for Messrs, Rabbitts & 








Sons. Mr. A. G, Hennell, architect :— 
Lacelles & Sons .., sreeeee £1,645 0 O 
Clarke & Bracey ...... 1,645 0 0 
Drew & Cadman ,............. seccscccvece 1,614 0 O 
Holloway Bros, (accepted) ............ 1,531 0 0 





LONDON.—For aes the laundry and kitehen of 
the Chelsea Workhouse, for the Guardians of the Poor of 
the parish of Chelsea, Mr. D. Carmichael, architect, 2, 
Westwick-gardens, W. No quantities :— 








W. Bradley, Limerston-street............ £876 10 0! 
W. Jones, King’s-road .............cecce0e . 830 0 0 
Edmunds, Poplar........ seadeamepecameeesens 620 0 0 
Josselyn, Young, & Co., Borough ...... 650 0 O 
F. Franklin, Cheyne-walk .............. . 45 0 0 
Kent, Fulham-road ,...............ccc0c00. 429 0 0 
Millward, North-end, Fulham...,........ 398 0 0 
McCarthy, Oakley-street .................. 399 0 0 
Wade, Flood-street .............ccccccscccece 390 0 0 
G. Searle, College-place .................. 365 10 0 
H. G. Heywood, 44, Bridge-road, 
Hammersmith ..........ccscccccsecsocceseoe 0 0 
Whitehead & Co., Portland Works, 
Clapham cccecececcccese GRO OO O! 








LONDON.—For alterations to No, 43, Portman-square, 
for the Earl of Carnarvon. Mr. W, A. Coombs, architect, 
Quantities by Mr. J. O. Abbott :— 


Holland & Hannen .......... ecibapecccceddehne £595 0 0 
Be WE iccncecevcecacounpenet be ednecogdaane 504 0 O 
OO EES 495 0 0 
BED Bs ccecccccsecnspeeceoccsccsdiiing 472 0 0 





LONDON.—For new sanitary arrangements at the 

Century Club, 12, Gratton-street, Piccadilly, W. 

pF ee ae aero £469 0 O 
[No competition. ] 


LONDON. — For alterations and 
Stephen’s Vicarage, Battersea. 
architect :— 

Holloway Bros, 





additions to 8St. 
Mr, Clement Dowling, 


... £250 0 O 








LONDON.—For decorative work to Hall Bank, Ken- 
sington, for Mr. R. Granichstaedten. Mr. Walter Graves, 
architect, Winchester House, E.C. :— 





A. Siegmann (accepted) ..........ssecee0 
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LONDON.-— For alterations and additions to No. 28, St. 
Leonards-terrace, Chelsea, for Miss Margesson, Mr. T. 
Francis, surveyor :— 
Billington, Bennett, & Lomas* £586 0 0 
* Accepted. 





LONDON.—For counter and pewtering at the 
** Camden’s Head,’’ Bethnal Green-road, for Mr. Wright. 
Mr. R. A. Leweock, architect :— 

— £185 0 O 





Thompson 


NOTTINGHAM.—For erecting a Hebrew Synagogue in 
Chaucer-street. for the trustees of the Hebrew Com- 
mittee. Mr. W. H. Radford, architect. Quantities by 
the architect :— 

J. Hatchinson a 0 
W. Woodsend ... 0 

— Cuthbert eee eeC eatece 
a Bell & Son 

















Barlow 4 UU eee besini 
Hodson & Son 
A. B. | 


Evans & Woodcock 
¥. Wartnaby...... 
J. Oscroft 
Wheatley & Mauls 
J. Cooper (accepted) 
[All of Nottingham. | 


NUNHEAD.—For alterations and additions at St. 
Antholin’s Vicarage, Nunhead, for the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners for England. Mr. Ewan Christian, archi- 


neeenpanementitannnnesuliail £651 0 O 
[No competition. | 


PORTSMOUTH, — For additions and 
Haslemere, for Dr. G. Gordon Sparrow, 
Cogswell, architects, Portsea :— 

Crockerell 





eoosoooooococoe 





eooooesoscooooosoo 


ect :— 
Holloway Bros. 





alterations to 
Messrs. Rake & 











Clark & Son. ......... 
G. Beech (accepted) . 


SPALDING (Lincolnshire), — For the erection of a 
drill and entertainment hall for the F Company, 2nd 
Volunteer Battalion, Lincolnshire Regiment. Mr. John 
R. Withers, architect, Dana Chambers, Shrewsbury :— 

John Cook, 8 alding ponneteoseesceoeaed « £2,087 
Rohert Dye, ing’s Lynn 1, 
7 Bowman, Stamford 

C. H, Watson, Spalding . 
8. Sherwin, Boston... 
J. Fishburn Stamford . 
W. Greenfield. Boston 











orcs coooon’ 





STAINES.—For finishing a house at Staines, for Mr. 
Layton, Mr. 8. M. Wayborn, architect, Windsor. Quan- 
tities supplied :— 

Ww. 
Oades Bros., Egham 
G, — Staines 





UPPER NORWOOD.—For the erection of stable and 
coach-house at 60, — os Upper Norwood, for 
Mr. W. A. Dawson. Messrs. A. W. Taylor & Co., sur- 
veyors :— 

H. Bishop & Co., Putney (accepted) £300 0 0 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s, per annum (or 
4s. 9d. per quarter), can ensure receiving ** The Builder ” 
by Friday Morning’s post. 








TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 
is su Dirnsct from the Office to residents 
ngdom at the rate of 19s. per annum 
Euro and New 


ca, ~—aS 
China. Oceyl . per 
ble \ oe POURDEINIER, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. J. T. (We do not publish letters that are duplicated for other 
journals).—C. F. M. — ** Works in Venice” (sent with no name or 
authentication).—C. C. (we cannot say).—N. & Co.—W. D.—W. & Co. 
(sent too late).—J. B. (ditto). 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving addresses. 

Notr.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; all communications relating to 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES, 


Registered Telegraphic Address,“*THE BUILDER, LonpDoN,”’ 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND ‘GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Bix lines (about fifty words) or under ds. 
Each additional line (about ten words) 

Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
agen on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 

SITUATIONS WANTED, 
FOUR Lines (about thirty a. - Ar meee 
Each additional line (about ten ds) 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter orby Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOUEDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but those intended for 
the front Page should be in by the same hour on WEDNESDAY. 

eee IN STANDING ADVERTISE- 
SPECIAL. or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same 
must ad ‘the Office before TEN o’clock on WEDNES- 

AY mornings. 

The Publisher cannot 7 responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ON LY should be sent. 


PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The Builder” may have Replies addressed 
to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
“ree of charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 


READING CASES oe 

















NINEPENCE EACH. 
y post (carefully packed), ls. 


W.H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN 




















ON APPLICATION. 








SPRAGUE & CO., 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
22, Martin’s-lane, 





Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvrt. 


a 


BEST BATH - STONE. 
CORSHAM DOWN. | FARLEIGH Down, 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. | STOKE GROUND, 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, 
Heap Orrices: Bata. 








DOULTING FREESTONE. 


The stone from these uarri 
is known as the *“ na So 
Beds,” and is of a y 
crystalline nature, and un. 
doubtedly one of the mos 
durable stones in E p nen Nhl 

Is of the same stallin 
nature as the Chelynch Stone 
but finer in texture, and more 
suitable for fine moulded work, 


THE CHELYNOCH 
STONE. 
THE 
BRAMBLEDITOH 

STONE. 


Prices, and every information given, on 
application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS 
Doulting, Shepton Mallet. | 


London Agent—Mr. EH. A. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apve, 





HAM HILL STONE. 

The attention of Architects is specially 

invited to the durability and beautiful corour 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework delivered 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free, 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stoke 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. E. A, 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. [Apvr, 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk. 
rooms, graneries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ ADvt. 


DRY 
MAHOGANY, 


WAINSCOT, WALNUT, TEAK, 


&c. 
EXTENSIVE AND VARIED STOCK. 


WILLIAM BLOORE, 


80 to 90, BOND STREET, VAUXHALL, and 
57 to 67, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, 5.W. 




















MICHELMORE & REAP, 


OLLINGE’S PATENT HINGES, 
aging SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


Self-Acting ‘‘FALL DOWN” GATE STOPS, 
and IMPROVED GATE E PITTINGS of every Description 


36a. BOROUGH ROAD, 





LIST SENT ON LONDON, 8.5. 


Prices REDUCED. “PpricaTion. 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED: 


ZINC AND COPPER ROOFING. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


LON DOWN. 


352 to 362, Euston-road. 


°° Jal Vv. see IO L.. 


6 and 8, Hatton Garden. 


++ GLASGOW. 


47 and 49, St. Enoch-square. 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 
NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application, Chief Offices ;—Fitzroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
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“OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN.’’—DEsIGN For DECORATION: BY Mr. 


Exhibited in the *‘ Arts and Crafts’’ Exhibition. 
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Exhibited in the ‘‘ Arts and Crafts’’ Exhibition. 
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AY OF NAVE ARCADE, NEW CHURCH, SLOANE STREET.—Mr. J. D. Sepp 
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THE BUILDER 
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DESIGN FOR AN 


ACADEMY OF ARTS. 
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—~By Mr. RicHArD WILLOocK. 
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